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The historic First Parish Church, Universalist, Malden, 
Massachusetts, pictured on this month’s cover is the scene 
of the 1950 Massachusetts Universalist Convention session. 


Myron F. Files, Goldwaite Associate Professor of Rhetoric, 
Tufts College, says that man “discovers fully the meanings” 
of his experience ‘‘in the process of sharing with anotKer his 
speculations.” Professor Files’ essay on 4 Maine Trans- 
cendendal Farmer reveals the nature of intuition in terms 
of the concrete and the homely. 

Rosalie West is a name that first appeared in the colums 
of The Christian Leader October 7, 1939. The article under 
the name was a fresh and vivid description of the joy of 
fellowship in India. Early in 1940, this same writer gave 
us a delightful essay on Tangents. With gentle irony, Mrs. 


| West said, ““There’s something so sensible—so practical— 


about going around in circles.”” She was not going around 
in circles herself, however, but starting out on an adven- 
turous tangent which finally led her to ordination as a 
Universalist minister. In her present contribution, Mrs. 
West looks critically at narrow rationalistic philosophies 
and sees the need for something Beyond Humanism. 


Rayond Sabin, our minister at Peabody, Massachusetts, 
tells the story of how a gfoup of Universalist ministers did a 
volunteer survey of a community and attempted to bring 
the unchurched into a liberal church service, and of what 
they learned in ““Go Out and Compel Them to Come In.” 


Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., writes of A/coholism, 
a Major Problem from his experience as a worker on the 
Citizens Advisory Board to Establish an Alcoholic Clinic. 

Eleanor G. Collie, an ordained Universalist minister, the 
only ordained woman minister who served as a commissioned 
officer with the United States Army in World War II, has 
written a sharply challenging survey of the rapid progress 
of women in every field except that of the church in her 
article, The Suffragist Movement and the Church. 

Hartford Beaumont, Universalist layman and a lawyer 
who could have been a successful philosophy teacher, con- 
siders the ethical and practical problems of conscientious 
objectors in Conscientious Objectors and the Russian Situation. 

Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, prepared a 
brilliant paper on the life and work of Elhanan Winchester 
for the fraters of the Wayside Inn more than a year ago. 
The present article is the text of this fine piece of research. 


Russell L. Dicks, professor of Pastoral Care at Duke, ends 
his series of practical discussion of Religion and Health with 


a description of the mature petsonalisy “My Soul is 
Weaned.” ; 
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Government by Investigating Committees 


pppHe legislative investigating committee func- 
tioning properly is a most valuable instrument 
of democracy. No official or person from the 
President of the United States down to the humblest 
citizen should be considered immune from investi- 
gation if and when there is sound reason for sus- 
pecting the loyalty or efficiency of the man or the 
official. 

In a democracy, the people always have the 
right to know the facts about their government and 
their governing officials. This is a necessary safe- 
guard for democracy. When, however, the work 
of legislative investigating committees produces 
for the most part only lurid accusations against 
both prominent officials and private citizens, accu- 
$ations never proved but broadcast wholesale by 
press and radio, the result is devastating confusion 
and hysteria among the people. Then indeed, the 
legislative investigating committee becomes a hid- 
eous danger to democracy. Good men are hounded 
out of government service by unjust persecution. 
Private citizens are unjustly tagged with the label 
of disloyalty. Suspicion grows apace and the situa- 
tion is ripe for demagoguery fatal to democracy. 

For several years, we have- watched with in- 
creasing anxiety the degeneration of the legislative 
investigating committees. The process accelerated 
under Messrs. Rankin and Dies. All kinds of citi- 
zens were accused of many kinds of misdeeds. It 
mattered not much that many of these people 
were, and are, as good and loyal Americans as ever 
lived. They are branded to this day. Accusations 
never proved and unprovable still rest heavily on 
‘the reputations of decent men. Numerous good 
‘citizens are now the object of dark suspicion in the 


‘minds of those who were once friendly neighbors. 
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-their beings. 


The whole miserable business has run its logical 
course through the buffoonery and vulgarity of 
headline hunting to reckless and wild-eyed denun- 
ciation of ambassadors and the harrassed and hard 
working Secretary of State. 

Indictment, trial, and sentence, all by denuncia- 
tion and before the accused has even had his day 
in court, is perilously close to the recent procedure 
of our investigating committees. The parallel 
between the McCarthy furor and the pronounce- 
ments which come from “people’s courts’ in 
Soviet-dominated countries is frightening indeed. 
Senator McCarthy seems almost to be quoting the 
so-called courts of Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
in his allegations that the State Department of the 
United States government is riddled with. spies. 
This is the kind of unspeakable thing that is the 
prelude to getting rid of prominent officials in iron 
curtain countries. Democracy cannot long live in 
such an atmosphere. The underlying assumption of 
healthy democracy is that the overwhelming 
majority of men have integrity at the very core of 
The fundamental® assumption of 
totalitarianism is that every man has his price and * 
no man can be trusted. We have tragically and un- 
wittingly allowed ourselves to become dominated 
by the totalitarian assumption. The result is an 
hysteria of mutual suspicions almost destructive 
of sanity. 

We do not know Senator McCarthy personally 
and so have no specific reasons for impuning his 
patriotic motives. But we do know what every 
thoughtful man knows, that his behavior on the 
committee which his charges called into being 
showed a devastating absence of sober respons- 


ibility... By casting doubt on the integrity of a 
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major branch of the United States government, 
Senator McCarthy has done us incalculable harm. 

The only thing that keeps us from despair in this 
situation is the reaction of clear-headed and loyal 
legislators of doth political parties in their effort to 
repair our ‘badly. ~damaged bi-partisan foreign 
policy. 

One thing we need even more than a repaired bi- 
partisan foreign policy. This is @ bi-partisan in- 
vestigating policy and practice. We do not associate 
ourselves with the suggestions that legislative in- 
vestigating committees be abolished or even that 
their great powers be restricited. We still believe 
in the primary importance of this dangerous in- 
strument. But it must not be allowed to degenerate 
into a usurping government by investigating com- 
mittees. This would destroy democracy by exalting 
arbitrary snooping to the seat of totalitarian power. 
Judiciary and executive branches, both state and 
national, would wither away and soon we would all 
be living in a centralized police state. 

As men who will one day answer for their steward- 
ship at the bar of history and before the moral 
tribunal of the Eternal God, our national officials 
are called by present circumstances to redeem this 
dangerous situation. Our legislative investigating 
committees should without delay be made bi-partisan 
in strict fact. Their personnel should be selected 
from men of unusual and recognized fair-minded- 
ness and responsibility. And, as a reminder of the 
profound gravity of their duties, members of in- 
vestigating committees should be required to take 
Special oaths to let no consideration of sectional 
interest, party politics, creed, or race enter into 
their deliberations. 

Gentlemen of the United States Senate and of 
the House of Representatives, we appeal to you. 
There is not much time left. Save us then; save our 
children and your children from the impending 
horror of misgovernment by future investigating 
committees. 

The country can’t wait until after the elections. 
Do the job now! Reform your committees. 


WORTH SACRIFICE 
A Ree is a great deal of nonsense written about 


sacrifice by churchmen. Much of what we call 
sacrifice is but petty inconvenience. Other so-called 
sacrifices are but concealed ways of getting public 
approval for ourselves. The great churchman who 
was once asked about his sacrifices said, “I never 
made a sacrifice in my life’ spoke more truly than 
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we usually do when we talk about our sacrifices for 
our church or community. 

The word sacrifice, of course, means to make 
sacred. A sacrifice was originally a gift to the gods. 
Its continuing meaning in religion is to freely give 
up a much desired object or possession to the ser- 
vice of an higher good. 

Two things we know are worth the greatest 
sacrifice; the welfare of the coming generation of 
children and the service of fellow men and women 
in need of whatever kind. Sacrificial devotion 
to these ends has lifted man from crude barbarism 
to brotherly community. 

These two ends, the education and help of chil- 
dren and the service of men and women in need, 
in many kinds of need, are at the heart of the pro- 

ram of the national organization of The Univer- 
salist Church of America. To carry on the program, 
to meet these needs at home and abroad, in our local 
church communities and our social service institu- 
tions, we get support from two sources. These 
sources of support are income from money given 
by faithful Universalists now dead and our any ies 
United Appeal. 

To carry out this program, we havea small but Loyal 
and intelligent staff whose headquarters is at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. We know each one of these 
individuals intimately. So we can say (and we 
say it without their knowledge) that they are each 
and all individuals of unusual abilities. Each one 
of them could have commanded much _ higher 
financial income had he or she elected to go into 
business or one of the secular professions. Instead, 
they gave their lives to the service of the church, that . 
is to say to the service of men, women and children. 
No hours are too long for them to work. No 
journey is too long for them to travel if they car 
meet a human need. 

It may be justly said that these people and all” 
church workers knew well the financial price they 
would pay for entering the service of the church. 
This is quite true and neither our Universalist 
workers, state and national, waste any time in 
complaining. That should not obscure the fact that 
these people and all our parish ministers did make 
real sacrifices when they chose the church for their 
life work. \ j 

The rest of us then owe our staff workers full 
support not only by giving enough to the Unifiec 
Appeal to keep their salaries coming, but also by 
giving our full share and making possible the im 
plementation of a full program. 

Our loyal dead Universalists of past generatior 
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Biave done their part. Every year, we draw heavily 
on their past gifts. We, who are living, can do 
“our fair share only as we support the Unified Appeal. 
Yo this mid-April date, the returns do not show 
that the living generation of Universalists is doing 
Re part. This is most serious and puts to us 
“Squarely the challenge of whether or not we want 
our Service Committee work to go on, or our new 
“Education Department to fail for lack of financial 
support, or whether or not we want to close up 
the Suffolk Social Service Center which is so badly 
needed. 
We are committed by our avowal of faith to the 
supreme worth of persons. We are committed 
oe our history of good works (past history) to 
human brotherhood. 
_ Are these commitments real? Are they honest 
“commitments? Are liberals of the Universalist 
church Joyal enough to pay the price in financial 
“support for a program of practical brotherhood? 
}: We believe that the present program of our 
national Universalist organization is worth sacri- 
‘ficial support from every local church and every 
individual member. Do you? 


: THAT IMPORTANT VOTE 
ON UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
RELATIONS - 


i. 
! 
‘on OCTOBER 21, 1949 the General Assembly 
a of The Universalist Church of America, 
meeting at Rochester, New York, voted without 
‘dissent to ask all local Universalist Churches to 
‘vote on the proposition of “whether they wish to 
“study and consider the possibilities” of federal union 
‘of the national organizations of The Universalist 
“Church of America and the American Unitarian 
Association. The provisions of this motion call for 
“a completion of the’ balloting by June 1, 1950. If 
fifty-one or more per cent of the churches vote in 
the affirmative, both denominations will then create 
‘commissions or a joint commission ¢o work out a plan 
of federal union which, in due time, will be voted on 
by all our local churches. 
_ This is a straight forward attempt of both de- 
“nominations to get an expression of the will of their 
people in regard to the future relations of these 
iberal churches. At the date of this writing, April 
10, 1950, ninety-seven Universalist churches have 
“sent in reports on their balloting. Ninety voted in 
the affirmative; six in the negative, and one tabled 
the motion. Even allowing for the many annual 
| ht meetings, which come in the spring of the 
‘year, this return is too slow. We are in real danger 
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of failing by default to get a clear mandate on this 
matter, either affirmative or negative. To say that 
this would be unfortunate is putting it mildly. 
It would be disastrous and very nearly scandalous. 

For many years we have talked about closer rela- 
tions with our Unitarian friends. For many years 
we have engaged in co-operative Universalist- 
Unitarian projects. We may with honor and com- 
plete propriety vote for or against considering 
federal union. We may with honor and propriety 
indicate that we wish to carry on co-operatively as 
we are without further attempt at closer union. 
But to fail to vote would be irresponsible and in- 
excusable conduct on the part of any constituent 
member of our democratic fellowship. If your 
church has not yet voted on this matter, please 
see that this is done at once and that the report of 
the ballot is mailed without delay to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A BOOK TO LIVE BY 
William Wallace Rose 


: We print herewith Dr. William Wallace Rose’s 
directions on how to read the Bible intelligently 
and so, profitably. These paragraphs should have 
appeared as the conclusion to the excellent essay 
“A Book to Live By’”’ which appeared in our April 
number. Our humble apology to Dr. Rose. 

1D ls hi Be 


Read the Bible daily, following consecutive passages 
until you come upon a verse that grips your attention 
by its self-evident truth or your sudden realization that 
it is speaking directly to you. Underline the sentence; 
copy it on a slip of paper, refer to it as often as you have 
time, and think about it until you can apply its mean- 
ing to your life situation or problem. It can become, 
as the Bible says of itself, (Psalm 119:105), “a lamp 
unto your feet and a light upon your path.” 

But however you read the’ Bible, read it regularly. 
And think about what Professor Phelps of Yale once 
said. “I believe in the value of a college education. 
But I believe that knowledge of the Bible without a 
college course is more valuable than a college course 
without knowledge of the Bible.” 


Cancer is not contagious and is painful only in 
advanced stages, the American Cancer Society 
points out. . 

The cancer cure-rate could be doubled if delay in 
seeking diagnosis and treatment were eliminated, 
the American Cancer Society says. 
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A Transcendental Maine Farmer 


Myron J. Files 


The world in emblematic to the soul and more fascinating than 
the cross word puzzles in the daily newspapers are the acrostics 


of the human heart. 


"THE BEST things come to us easily and un- 

sought, things that force of will might never 
bring. I learned that all over again this summer 
while jacking up an old woodshed down in Maine, 
getting ready to replace rotten sills and studs. 
The main house needs new sills too, but 1 thought 
it wise to experiment on an expendable woodshed 
before endangering a fine old house that could not 
be replaced if toppled. We have discovered that 
this old house when rebuilt will be something like 
the ancestral cider barrel a farmer showed us in 
his cellar; grandpa put some new staves in the 
barrel and pa put on some new hoops, but it’s 
still the same old bunghole. 

The good thing that came to me while we were 
exposing the rotten sills of this woodshed was a 
clearer conception of the meaning of that important 
term, Intuition. Important term to me since, 
every year in expounding Emerson to students, and 
therefore his belief in the validity of intuition as a 
higher way of knowing, transcending rational 
processes of thought, I am uncomfortably aware of 
the fact that my own understanding of the meaning 
of that term is more fuzzy than precise and my 
pedagogical conscience is bothered. 

The two main premises of Emerson’s idealism are, 
of course, the idea of a spiritual universe, a unity 
that runs through all things, and, the belief in the 
validity of intuition or our innate capacity to 
apprehend certain truths spontaneously without 
the use of logic. Now how could a major operation 
on a woodshed clarify one’s notion of intuition? 
This is how it happened. 

We cleared the lower part of the sidewalls and 
exposed the corner posts and the sills and the lower 
ends of the upright studs that support the wall. 
All were rotten and crumbly and the color of a 
discouraged chocolate pudding. ‘How,’ I asked 
the farmer neighbor who worked with me, “‘how 
does the building manage to stand up with all its 
supporting members so weak and rotten? Shouldn’t 
we brace it quickly before it collapses?” 

“Don’t worry,” he replied. “I’ve been through 
this before. Things as has lived so close together 
as these beams and boards and shingles, and for so 
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many decades, keep on hanging together and stand 
up by habit I reckon. It’s a law sure enough. I 
know t’ain’t scientific; just don’t make sense. Look 
at them old brittle shingles. Their nails all rusted 
away forty years ago. Nothing to hold ’em up, 
yet they hang right up there, through all the bliz-~ 
zards and northeasters, just by habit. I guess 
there’s lots of things you can see on a farm that 
flies in the face of science and logic.”* A minute 
later my neighbor said, “Mebbe some marriages 
keep on hanging together the same way. Every 
feller ought to make sure when he gits spliced that 
the preacher uses galvanized nails. Some folks 
would say that this shed is held up by the plate 
up there. (The plate being the timber at the top 
of the upright studs on which rest the rafters.) 
They just naturally hang in the air held up by that 
good upper structure.” 

“T see,” I replied, meaning to be ironical, ““ex- 
actly like the rope in the Hindu rope trick.”’ | 

“Exactly,” he agreed, ignoring my mild irony. 
“4 house that’s well-put together is like a man who 
is well-put together; neither falls apart easily. 
They can both rake a lot of damage and still stand 
up by habit—if they’ve had the habit of erectness 
a long, long time. That old Hitler got screaming 
mad when Churchill and the English wouldn’t fall 
down after Dunkirk. By every scientific or logical 
analysis they should have collapsed. But it ain’t 
logic, I guess, that wins wars. It’s something a 
little mysterious, something like what’s holding 
this shed up when we can see it ought to fall down. 
You feared it would fall down. But I’ve been 
through this before. And I knew it wouldn’t 
though, like you, I knew that it ought to, logically. 
You know,” he went on, “sometimes I think there’s 
a sort of law here, not like a law in science, yet a 
law as to something that always works a certain 
way. And if a feller could get to understand it he 
could use it just like he does this saw and mitre box.” 

It was then that I got a clearer idea than I had 
ever had of the meaning of this concept of Intuition 
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For I saw that I had just seen intuition in action. 
For intuition is insight into laws of the universe, 
that is, the spiritual laws, and this farmer-carpenter 
had the habit of intuition and the habit of living by 
the laws so intuited. I found that all his thoughts 
on work and play, on town government, on women, 
on books and education, had been refined to crystal- 
line nuggets of intuition. In the midst of some life 
experience, wisdom had ripened in his mind. His 
expression was not by stereotypes because he found 
his figures of speech, as he did his original experi- 
ences, in life itself and not in books. He performed 
daily what Emerson says is the function of the 
scholar; to transmute life into truth. 

The fact that he likes to talk to any interested 
istener is part of his luck. Were he not obliged 
to find words adequate to communicate his dis- 
soveries to another mind, he might never formulate 
his intuitions from homely experience. Actually 
ne discovers fully the meanings of his observations 
while in the process of sharing with another his 
speculations about something he has just seen or 
1eard. One of his recurring expressions is, “(Come 
fo think of it,” and it suggests that as he tells you 
about his most recent observations of experience, 
mnly then does the full meaning of that experience 
dawn upon him. Man in the very act of finding 
words for his thought first makes clear the thought 
or himself and discovers its whole value. During 
tach retelling, new meaning emerges. 

_ Maybe our own spiritual experience is in pro- 
sortion to our independent observation and reflec- 
ion upon some of the common experiences of life. 
ind maybe there is not much or enough reflection 
inless we are under the need to communicate to 
ithers what we get from life. In the events of the 
lay, we sometimes have a fleeting sense of some- 
hing significant almost coming clear, and then it 
$ gone, like the shadow of a sea bird sweeping 
iverhead. Unless we halt the stream of conscious- 
less to reflect, as a moving picture is halted to 
teeze the scene for study, the promise of illumina- 
ion vanishes. 

'It may be that the old New England habit ot 
eeping a diary or a journal was valuable and its 
assing a loss. The old trunk in the attic will show 
hat your grandparents kept a diary. And wise 
ithers like Bronson Alcott required daughters to 
‘rite in their journal every day as an exercise in 
ersonality development. The struggle for expres- 
on between baffled bites at the lead pencil was a 
ritual discipline and the expression won was an 
thievement of spiritual self-reliance. Maybe 
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spiritual conditioned reflexes and chain reactions 
are thus created. 

There are men who have been around the world 
and fought in two wars who cannot tell you a story 
of even ten sentences, and men who have married 
and divorced five wives, but have won no insight 
into woman’s nature or their own. It is not a lot 
of living that counts, but a lot of conditioning of 
the ability to see the miraculous in the common 
and the universal significance of particular in- 
stances. 

In an article in a recent number of Life Magazine 
on the great physicist Oppenheimer, we are told 
that every Thursday night he attends a meeting of 


.a Transcendental Club at Princeton as Emerson 


did in Boston. At the home of the professor of 
Sanscrit, students of that language (and Oppen- 
heimer has mastered Sanscrit) read the sacred 
Hindu classics. Their motive is a faith that in 
intuition man has a way to wisdom parallel to 
and equally valid with the way the physicist 
follows in his scientific quest. 

The physicist Oppenheimer is not alone among 
great minds of our day in his turning toward 
intuition as a way to wisdom. Book reviewers 
analyzing the more significant publications since 
World War Two are featuring in their reviews the 
marked resurgence of faith in the validity of 
intuition. In a review of the posthumous essays of 
mathematician-philosopher Whitehead, a critic for 
the Saturday Review of Literature quoted White- 
head to the effect that intelligence alone is not 
enough; that reason must be supplemented by 
intuition. In that influential work Human Destiny, 
the French biologist and philosopher uses almost 
the same words we have quoted from Whitehead. 
Again, philosopher Northrup of Yale in his Meeting 
of East and West, called in the Times review one of 
the most significant works of this century, says 
that the prevention of a third world war and the 
fate of humanity rest on our ability to effect a 
synthesis of Western superiority in scientific and 
rational processes of thought with the Oriental, 
particularly the Hindu, superiority in intuitional 
perception. To this end Professor Northrup took 
part in a meeting of Oriental and Western scholars 
at Hawaii, and he emphasizes the need for other 
such efforts at a total use of man’s resources. 
Rilke said that poetry tries to establish “new out- 
posts in the mystery and darkness that surround 
us.” And the poet’s method is that of intuition. 

We need to be reminded thus that many of the 
best minds of our day support us in the struggle 
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not to founder in the morass of a narrow rationalism. 
(A narrow rationalism such as that expressed in 
the book, Man Against Myth, especially in the 
chapter attacking William James entitled, “Think- 
ing Makes It So.”) We need to be encouraged to 
remember that We dive by our sentiments and that 
our sentiments rest not upon logic but upon our 
intuitions of convictions of the heart. Specifically 
our faith in democracy, in the ballot box, in the 
reality and value of remantic love, in the justifica- 
tion of devoting a life of effort to attain some ideal 
end with no new perceptible material value; all 
these values that alone give life meaning, have no 
support in biology or psychology, but only in what 
William James called the psychic or spiritual fact. 
Scientifically viewed, there is little support for 
allowing an ignorant, common man to vote on 
election day. Jefferson’s faith in the common 
people had to rest, for these reasons, on what his- 
torians call his “pragmatic mysticism.” If it is 
your sincere conviction that we can accept no 
conclusions unless they be arrived at by rational 
processes in the narrowest sense, you should advo- 
cate a political revolution in this country aiming at 
setting up authoritarian rule. Indeed, the only 
escape from materialism and the logic of totalitar- 
ianism is in enough acceptance of mysticism to 
believe in the validity of heart knowledge of intui- 
tion. And nothing is more responsible for moral 
confusion in our time than our professing faith in 
ideal values while legislating and doing business as 
if we believe the contrary. Only the Quakers are 
consistent enough in their moral behavior to re- 
mind us of our moral ambiguities successfully. 

All that I have meant to suggest about my farmer 
friend who helped me with carpentry is that, by 
habit, he practices a homely intuitionism that we, 
too, can practice every hour of the day. For the 
world is emblematic to the soul and more fascinat- 
ing than the crossword puzzle in the daily newspaper 
are the acrostics of the human heart. To the ex- 
tent that we are religious in motives, we will find 
as the psychologist does that there are no uninter- 
esting people or experiences: there are only unin- 
terested observers. Spiritual apathy, like the 
death of intellectual curiosity, comes from the 
atrophy of our unused powers of intuition. And 
that is the death of the heart. 


While there is infection in disease and sorrow, there 
is nothing in the world so irresistibly contagious as 
laughter and good humor. 

— CHar_es DICKENS 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


M*s NEEDS to worship. In his peregrina- 
tion through an imperfect society, he needs, 
for a moment, now and again, to sense that which 
may be and should be. While he wrestles with his 
own faults with a will for perfection, he maintains 
his determination only by occasional glimpses of 
the complete dedication which may be achieved. 
He lives intelligently in a world of partials only by — 
periodic experiences of wholeness. The unique, — 
fundamental reason for the existence of a church is 
to provide such worship experiences. However 
complete its gymnasium, however searching its 
educational program, however inspired its social 
action program, it is not a church if its central and 
supreme effort is not that of providing its people 
with regular occasions of genuine worship. 


We are now intelligent enough about the ways of 
man to provide more deliberate and certain occa- 
sions for his inspiration. This is not done by having” 
as the piece de resistance of our “worship’’ service 
a sermon (which, incidentally, is, of course, not 
even an acceptable educational technique, based 
as it is on the exploded “empty vessel’’ theory). 
Yet almost never does the liberal church provide a 
service in which preaching is not the central, 
dominating part. Where do we expect our people 
to worship if not in church? Again, the average 
liberal minister feels that he has failed in his work 
if he has not introduced a disturbing element into 
each service to stimulate the mind of the participant 
to question, to question the mode of worship, that 
which is worshiped, and even the experience of 
worship itself. Yet worship is not possible in a 
questioning mood, as scholarly Universalists must 
know. It depends upon complete surrender, for the 
moment at least. 

No more impenetrable iron curtain could be 
raised between ourselves and the possibility of 
worship than that which is maintained by reserving 
to ourselves the right to observe critically at all” 
times. Are we.so stiff-necked that we cannot bow 
before any representation of the universe force, but | 
continually must debate the validity of the likeness? 
Or is it that the liberal is a special kind of man, s« 
very little lower than the angels that he does not 
need to worship? ; 
—CRITERIU 
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Beyond Humanism 
Rosalie West _ 


We do not need to fight anybody. 
cudgel, but the spade and shovel. 


ft Fires YEARS ago I received my first. intro- 
duction to humanism in an Atlantic Monthly 
article by Joseph Wood Krutch. No doubt many of 
my readers can recall their first horrified reaction to 
the entry of humanism into the sphere of religion; 
a denial, we felt, of the element of deity which we 
were accustomed to regard as obviously essential 
to religion. 

Better acquaintance with individual humanists 
has overcome much of our hostility and given us a 
clearer understanding of their attitudes. We have 
learned to admire their courage and frankness. We 
are willing that every sincere truth-seeker conduct 
the search in his own way. We are willing to call 
him a Universalist if he can repeat the Avowal of 
Faith with us, and even if he can’t, but still wants 
to call himself a Universalist, we include him in our 
circle, as an honest, unselfish brother who is work- 
ing with us to build a better world. We expect him 
to have the same kindly sentiments toward us who 
are theists. 

“Theists.”” The word makes me smile. Theism 
means “belief in the existence of a god or gods.”’ It 
seems ridiculous to style as a “‘theist’’ a man who 
has lived all his life consciously motivated by a 
divine inner Power; whose daily breath is prayer. 
It is as though one called a college graduate ‘one 
who believes in reading and writing,” or a master 
-musician, “one who believes in harmony of sound.” 
Those of us who have been broken in life’s battle 
_and turned, even blindly, to God as our only hope, 
and then have felt his power heal us and restore us 
to a strength we never knew, even at our former 
best; who have become untiring, unbreakable, doers 
of the impossible—how superfluous to class us as 
“people who believe that God exists!” Every breath 
‘we draw is proof of his living reality within. 

“We can never know very much about God,” the 
humanists say, “So let us look at man, pardon me, 
Man, instead of groping about in the dark, trying 
to grasp the unknowable.” Very well, let us look 
at Man. As we continue to gaze upon him, we find 
qualities in him that amaze us, for they transcend 
‘the human. We cannot explain them by any 
earthly standard. The impulse to gentleness that 


We are not called to take up the 


surprises us in the most callous criminal; the bit of 
refinement that startles us in one whose life has 
been spent in squalor; whence did they come? We 
cannot explain man, if he has nothing in him more 
than human. 

Humanism builds its faith upon human reason 
alone: a shaky foundation. No two people reason 
the same way. I doubt if it is possible to secure an 
example of infallible abstract human reasoning, 
entirely untinged by personal prejudices and 
emotional hangovers. 

People are afraid of cold reason. They do not 
trust it—nor should they. Alas, each one of us has 
learned how pitifully unstable our own reasoning 
can be. It changes with every passing fancy. We 
can reason ourselves into any belief that appeals 
emotionally, and remain completely blind to the 
hidden desire that motivated that reasoning. 

And yet, in spite of human instability, the race 
travels on and up, each age transcending the past, 
in an epic of longing, discontent, struggle, search, 
achievement. Genius touches and astonishes us. 
Thoughts of surpassing beauty and worth spring 
into the mind; from where? From that Something 
that will not let us rest and drift, but stings us 
awake, drives us on in spite of our inertia, our 
crying out that it is asking the impossible, our 
fearful pleading “Oh, leave me alone—let me rest.” 
It impels us to strive and fight, toil and suffer. We 
give ourselves to the control of this unknown al- 
mightiness, and find in our veins a strength, a bold- 
ness, that astounds us. It is not our own, yet it 
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works through us. It transcends human under- 
standing, yet it is an ineradicable part of it. 

God is our very power to think. The force that 
heals a cut or burn; how simple it seems—yet it has 
nothing to do with human volition. “I dress the 
wound; God: heals.it’’, said the French physician, 
Pete. 

Humanism is a significant phase of religious 
thought. Instead of condemning it, let us study and 
evaluate it. Does it lead to any particular beauty 
or joy in living? Are its exponents beloved as 
leaders and friends? Too often they impress us as 
stern, severe; facing a heavenless future, “bloody 
but unbowed.” Isita religion that grips the masses, 
or is it only for the super-intellectual ? We adinare 
its refusal to allow religion to become an opiate, a 
palliative against adversity. Its realism should 
shame some of us liberal Christians, to whom 
religion means a weekly diet of sweet, soothing 
words. Like Stoicism of old, itis a cleansing stream 
in religious thought, sweeping us another step 
nearer to truth. 

And beyond humanism, what? 

Wiemann, the naturalistic philosopher, in his 
book, The Source of Human Good, shows us the two 
paths branching before us: the Natural and the 


Supernatural. “We choose,” he says, “to ignore 
the supernatural.” 
“We choose.’ He does not attempt to prove that 


the supernatural does not exist. But with a glance 
at the confused welter of superstition, fantasy and 
mumbo- jumbo into which this road has too often 
‘led, he chooses to turn from it and follow the other 
vans into the realm of Man . . . the easier way. 
Some of us, however, choose the other path. We 
have our reasons, too. The choice is free. We feel 


-no sense of mental inferiority in our decision. We 


be that” runs through all the eons of existence; 


have'experienced an unknown force that does super- 
“humar things to people who connect with it and 
give it room. It piques our curiosity, as the un- 
known awesomeness of electricity teased the cur- 
josity of Benjamin Franklin. It seems cowardly, 
“unscientific, to leave this mighty force unexplored. 
“We have seen it change the leopard’s spots; trans- 
~ form despair to glowing joy. It is the golden thread 
the 

“nersonality-evolving forces of the universe,” as 
‘Shailer Mathews called it. Can we not discover how 
to release more of this power into individual char- 
acter, into our political systems, into human 
relationships? The mistakes of former seekers need 
not deter us; the road to all discovery is paved with 
bitter, tragic failure. ‘This road—the road to God— 
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is steep, beset with mountainous difficulties. And ; 
yet we choose it. If there is an answer to human 
failure and misery, it must lie here. . 

And so we ask, not “Do you believe there is a 
God?” but “How realistic is your faith in him? 
How profoundly have you opened your life to him?” 
We do not say, “Lay aside your reason,”’ but “Open 
your reason to God, and feel his steady hands 
guiding, integrating, re- making your personality.” 

I am conscious that Universalists in general do 
not like intensity in religion. Religious fervor is 
associated in our minds with orthodoxy. We look 
with suspicion upon Conviction, and feel it is not 
etiquette to stress Belief. And yet it was intense 
conviction that founded our faith in the beginning. 
Lukewarm platitudes could never have started the 
blaze that spread into Universalism. Faith must be 
a soul-shattering experience of our own, before we 
can set another on fire with it. . 

- We theists are now, generally speaking, a bit 
sluggish, uncertain, inarticulate, fearful of causing 
trouble, unwilling to start controversy. But we do 
not need to fight anybody. We are not called to take 
up the cudgel, but the spade and shovel. We know 
a little about God; let us resolve to find out more. 
Let us throw our whole selves into the search. It 
will be a thrilling adventure. We shall be dealing 
with the force that made the atom. | 

And some day, a white-hot spark from our new- 
born touch with the Eternal will wing its way 
beyond humanism and kindle a new flame, that will 
spread and glow and regenerate the lives of men. 


“Uncle Walt,” Dr. Walter H. Macher 
Joliet, Illinois, leads a group of midwest youtl 
worship. 
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"Go Out and Compel Them to Come In” 


Raymond Sabin 


How eleven hard working Universalist ministers learned ‘that it 


i i 


‘takes something other than a conventional church service to bring 


people back to church. 


aN JANUARY, eleven Universalist ministers 
- made a house-to-house canvass of Marlboro, 
Massachusetts, to locate potential church members 
for the First Universalist Society there. The 
three-day project, running from Wednesday the 
25th through Friday, was under the direction of 
Dr. Harold Scott, interim minister of the Marlboro 
society. The results were quite disappointing. As 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott characterized it, “‘the ex- 
periment was a success although the resuits were 
negative.” ‘ 

In this city of some fifteen thousand, it was 
obvious that the Roman Catholic population is 
large, for there are three Catholic churches, several 
parochial schools, a Catholic college, a nunnery, 
and a Catholic hospital. It was commonly esti- 
mated that the population was sixty per cent 


Catholic; but after this survey it appears that it is, 


more like ninety per cent. There are nine other 
churches. Three are large; the Greek Orthodox, 
the Baptist (the largest Protestant church, with an 
attendance of some one hundred and fifty), the 
‘Congregational (attendance about eighty). The 
‘other six are small: the Episcopal, the Methodist, 
the Unitarian, the Universalist, the Jewish, and 
the Christian Scientist. ; 

Our census was publicized in advance, with 
‘posters in store windows, and an advertisement and 
a story in the local newspaper. The plan was to 
visit each home, and locate the “unchurched.” 
‘They, and all the Protestants, were to be invited 
to come to evening services in the Universalist 
Church, with Dr. Clinton Lee Scott preaching. 
The city had been divided into“areas, and simple 
‘maps of each area had been prepared, showing the 
‘exact streets to be covered. The canvassers went 
in pairs, with their map, and with handbills adver- 
tising the evening services. 

_ Wednesday, the first day, was the Day of the 
‘Big Sleet, when the walks and steps were covered 
with ice. We found that ‘‘canvassing” is not 
quite as simple as it sounds. It means planning 
‘with maps and cards, in the comfort of a room with 
hissing radiators. It also means teetering against a 
high wind on a small, icy porch, waiting for some- 
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one to answer the doorbell, which so often does 
not work; wondering about the proverb, “barking 
dogs never bite;” the growing teeling that “I’m 
but a stranger here,” when whole streets are solidly 
Catholic; a new respect for postmen who trudge up 
and down those blasted hills every day; Oxfords are 
convenient and dressy; but why didn’t I bring my 
boots and woolen socks; who has a corn-plaster 
handy? It is interesting and “educational”. Hats 
off to the good Catholic people who were so anxious 
to help us locate the Protestants; and who would 
scratch their heads, look up and down the street, 
and say “‘Let’s see now . . . I think there’s a Pro- 
testant over there in that house on the corner. | 
don’t know of any others around here.” 

At the end of the first day we compared results. 
About seventy Protestant families had been located. 
One of us actually had discovered a few Universa- 
list and Unitarian families! Out of these seventy 
families, we considered a dozen of them to be 
“prospects”. Apparently there were zo unchurched 
people. When the naive question, “‘Do you have a 
church connection?” was asked, those who were not 
active church members “‘thought fast’’ and recalled 
the name of the church that grandpa used to go to. 
Another time, the next question will be: Have you 
attended church in the last six months? 

Earle McKinney was excused from canvassing 
during the afternoon so that he could practice the 
organ and piano music for the first evening service 
at eight o’clock. After the fish chowder supper 
served by Mrs. Harold Scott and Mrs. Clinton 
Scott, we made ready for the service. There would 
be quite a congregation, we thought, for all the 
Protestants had been invited, and there were the 
dozen prospects, plus the ‘‘regulars.” We would 
not lack for ushers, with six ministers ready to 
handle the crowd. At twenty minutes of eight an 
expectant looking man and woman came up the 
stairs. “Ah,’”’ we thought approvingly, ‘‘they are 
wise to come early and get a good seat.” At ten 
minutes of eight a few more trickled in. At eight 
o’clock there were about a dozen in the congrega- 
tion, and the service began. Later we learned that 
there was one person who had responded to our 
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invitations and she was already an active member 
of another church. Perhaps it is better that there 
were not any-prospects attending; for the contrast 
between the liberalism of Dr. Scott’s excellent 
sermon and -the orthodoxy of the gospel hymns 
would have made a very poor impression. 

Why did people not come? Perhaps it was be- 
cause we were offering only ‘“‘another church serv- 
ice.” In Luke 14, we read the parable of Jesus 
about the man who “made a great supper, and 
bade many.” The invited guests all had various 
reasons for not coming. The host sent his servant 
out into the streets to invite the poor, the halt and 
blind. Even then there were not enough to fill all 
the places, and he told his servant to go out “into 
the highways and hedges and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled.””, How much 
easier it is to stay away from a church service than 
from a supper! 

When we wish to interest people in our. move- 
ment, it is not enough simply to offer them the 
ordinary church service. For such “get-acquainted”’ 
occasions, a social hour should be the central part 
of the evening’s program. This offers the oppor- 
tunities for introductions, for becoming acquainted, 
for informal and friendly contacts and refresh- 
ments! A brief service of worship should be in- 
cluded in the evening’s program. Of course, we 
might have planned such an evening, and still have 
had no attendance. But it would have been a step 
in the right direction. We are paying now, the 
price of past reliance upon people’s sense of duty. 
Because people have felt a responsibility for sup- 
porting their church, they have put up with dull 
and fusty church functions, patiently and with 
good humor. Now the word has gotten around— 
church affairs, and especially church services—are 
“stupid” and boring; and people cannot be com- 
pelled to “come in.” 

This is not at all necessary. Let us not try 
longer to compel people, by falling back upon a 
fast disappearing sense of duty through which 
people will suffer long and endure patiently through 
mediocre and unrewarding church functions.. Ra- 
ther, let us utilize the attractive power that de- 
velops when people find that church functions are 
rewarding and worth-while in their own experience. 
Through our. experiences with small, informal 
groups, and through the new study a” “group 
dynamics,” we are convinced that church functions 
can be stimulating and rewarding for people when 
there is participation and interaction among them. 
This is a ‘“‘natural”’ for liberal churches; there is 
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“gold in them thar hills” for us. Large churches 
use the traditional form of having large numbers of 
people listening to one person talk. We, with our 
smaller groups, can easily strike the pay-dirt of real 
stimulation and satisfaction that is possible in small 
informal groups where there is individual partici- 
pation. We are already doing this in our discussion 
groups, our sermon sessions, our after-church 
coffee period, in our summer conferences, and in 
the Department of Education Area meetings. 

But to return to “Operation Marlboro” with a 
few figures that will be useful for any similar pro- 
ject: the canvassers were Fred Harrison, Harold 
Scott, Dana Klotzle, Earle McKinney, George 
Spencer, Ray Hopkins, Keith Munson, George 
Pennington, Ray Sabin, Gordon McKeeman, and 
Robert Bath. They spent eighty-four hours on~ 
the canvassing, finding about one-third of the people 
not at hdme. In this city of fifteen thousand, there 
were an estimated five thousand homes. We did 
not record the calls, but filled out cards for pros- 
pects. Our estimate is that we each averaged 
about forty calls per hour. Many homes were 
accepted as Catholic from their neighbor’s state- 
ment; so that some streets required only two or 
three calls. The number of calls made is an esti- 
mated three thousand three hundred sixty. Of 
these, there were two hundred fifty Protestant 
families and twenty-five that were considered 
prospects. 

There were several conclusions. One is that can- 
vassing is hard work; two hours of door-bell pushing — 
in the morning, and two hours in the afternoon, 
plus two hours of walking to the area and back — is 
quite enough for a full day’s work. After this 
survey, we can safely say that in a predominantly ~ 
Catholic town there are not many Protestants, and 
fewer Liberals! . 

Whatever the value of this census may have been 
to others, the canvassers found the experience 
worth-while. We all returned to our parishes with 
a new respect for the many names on our lists, 
which are still only “names” to us; because they 
are, after all, prospects! After spending three days 
tramping the streets of a city, and turning up two 
or three prospects, how wonderful it is to have all 
these names at our finger-tips! I am sure that all 
of us also returned to our parishes with a new 
respect and admiration for our congregations. 
Some of us, on the census, combed our areas for 
three days without encountering a single Univer- 
salist or Unitarian. How wonderful to return te 
our parish and see dozens of liberals all in one roor 
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Alcoholism, a Major 
Seth R. Brooks 


Gy TWO years ago, much to my surprise, 
I learned I had been appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to the 
Citizens’ Advisory Board to establish an Alcoholic 
Clinic. 

The Hebert Bill had passed Congress. This Bill 
set a ten per cent tax on all Liquor Licenses in the 
District of Columbia. The revenue was to establish 
an Alcoholic Clinic. The major provision of the 
Bill was that the Courts, instead of sentencing 
chronic alcoholics to jail or the Work House, allow 
the judge, at his discretion, to send the offender to 
the Clinic for treatment. The final provision was 
that a Citizens’ Committee of six act as the Ad- 
visory Board. Colonel E. Goring Bliss (U.S.A.- 
retired), Judge Walter J. Casey, Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, Head of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Mr. 
Donald Clemmer, Director of the Department of 
Corrections, Mrs. George C. Thorpe, an authority 
on alcoholism and myself constituted the committee. 

For one year we met weekly to study how the 
Clinic should be established and operated, where 
it could be located and what it could hope to 
accomplish. During this period, we listened to 
suggestions and expert advice from some of the 
best known national figures in the field of alcohol- 
ism. Time would not permit me to write of our 
problems and the discouraging delays we met. 
Suffice it to say, I have never seen fivé more sin- 
cere, conscientious and objective public servants 
than my five colleagues. 

After many more months a Director and Staff 
were appointed and the Clinic was opened in a 
former public school building. It is an excellently 
equipped Clinic and anyone coming to Washington 
may visit it. I will gladly arrange for any such 
visits or inspections. 

More than two years of careful study of alcohol- 
ism has taught me many things. First of ail, 
alcoholism is not only a disease but also is one of 
the major diseases in our society, and is growing. 
Men used to be the chief victims, but women are 
rapidly catching up with them. I’ve heard it said 
there is not a person who has not had a case of 
alcoholism in his family or among his intimate 
circle of friends. 

Sending persons to jail or to a Work House 


accomplishes nothing. We have records of persons 
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sent to jail one hundred and eight times for drunk- 
enness. Again, when the alcoholic gets out he has 
nowhere to go but -back to the old crowd and get 
drunk again. 

Alcoholism is no respecter of persons. White 
and colored, men and women, young and old, 
wealthy and destitute, brilliant and subnormal, 
laborers and professional persons are all its prey. 
It is believed that of ten persons who drink, one 
will be an alcoholic. The alcoholic is a compulsive 
drinker. He drinks by compulsion usually to get 
away from reality, boredoin, inferiority, failure, 
disappointment, nagging, frustration, work or 
worry. 

The church has fallen down terribly in temper- 
ance education in its fight against liquor, and its 
work with alcoholics. So today, I am convinced 
the best work is being done by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and various clinics. 

Now for some positive suggestions: First, liquor 
sales and liquor advertising should be curtailed but 
I expect no action in these fields now for liquor is a 
big business and the Government collects huge 
revenue from it. Second, persons should not drink 
for many social drinkers become alcoholics. Third, 
the alcoholic should seek at once psychiatric help. 
He should get the best psychiatric treatment 
possible. Fourth, alcoholism costs Government 
and Industry millions of dollars every year. Both 
Government and Industry should establish clinics 
to handle alcoholic cases. Fifth, alcoholism in 
many cases can be cured. Alcoholics Anonymous 
is sound proof of this. Further, many persons have 
conquered alcoholism through religion, the help of 
friends or on their own. Sixth, ministers should 
study Alcoholism and know how to handle cases 
coming to them and where to refer them. 

The Alcoholic needs help. He needs friends, 
treatment, therapy, group activities, occupation, a 
new outlook on life and above all, he must admit to 
himself he is an Alcoholic. 

Finally, let no one minimize, brush off, take 
lightly, treat with indifference, self-righteousness or 
appeasement the problem of alcoholism. It is a 
major social problem. We had all better be alert 
to it and be aggressive in stamping it out before it 
comes a greater plague than it is upon the life of 
man and society. 
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The Suffragist Movement and the Chua 


Eleanor G. Collie 


Fortunately for. the_peace of mind of churchmen the world over, 
and particularly here in the United States where a masculine 
monopoly is no longer tenable once American women determine 
to break it up, church women don’t know their own strength. 


fp SOHO the long and successful history 
of the suffragist movement, the Church 
remains the least affected by the insistent demands 
of women for equal opportunity and recognition. 
Ecclesiastical suffrage is still far beyond the reach 
of the comparatively few women who. not only 
desire it, but who believe as well that the present 
debilitated state of organized religion requires it. 
On the other hand, its inaccessibility is a source of 
great comfort to that larger group of church women 
who staunchly maintain that men only are en- 
dowed with the omniscience to assume clerical and 
lay responsibilities. 

An incident which occurred during the recent 
Fifty-sixth Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held in San Francisco, demon- 
strated the inflexibility of organized religion when 
confronted with the opportunity to revise its 
traditional patronizing attitude taward women. 

Three women, appointed by local parishes in 
Tacoma, Washington; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Omaha, Nebraska: presented themslves as dele- 
gates to the opening session of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies and found that they might as 
well have stayed at home. The House, without 
debate, voted three hundred twenty-one to two 
hundred forty-two not to seat the ladies. The 
reasons advanced for this action had a familiar 
ring — men had always run the affairs of the church 
and ‘‘now is no time to change”; and “if women 
came prominently to the fore in high church posi- 
tion, it would grow more difficult to interest men 
in church work.” 

Insistence upon preserving the status quo is not 
a characteristic of one faith alone. It is a tendency 
inherent in all organized religions. In its broad 
application, the philosophy perpetuates the in- 
trinsic value of consistent affirmation to religious 
creeds and because of that, it may be considered a 
strength; but when it is applied to a specific situa- 
tion, as in the case of the three Episcopal women, 
it reveals its weakness and points up a situation in 
churchdom which invites speculation and study. 

According to statistics, compiled by the United 
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States Bureau of Census in its last official religious 
tally in 1936, church women have greater numerical 
strength than the laymen. There were, at that 
time, fifty-five million, eight hundred seven thou- 
sand, three hundred sixty-six church members and 
the ratio of women to men was five to four.. Not 
only are they numerically stronger in every faith 
from the Roman Catholic Church which reported 
eight million, one hundred seventy-four thousand, 
one hundred seventy-seven male members and 
eight million, nine hundred seventeen thousand, 
six hundred seventy-eight females, down to the 
smallest sect, the Vedanta Society, which claimed 
one hundred sixty-three males and three hundred 
sixty-five females, but the aggregate hours that 
women devote to volunteer work in their churches 
is incalculable and almost totally eclipses the 
number of hours chalked up by laymen. 

Take an average week in an average church, 
starting with the attendance at the service of 
worship. Go to the Community Church which is 
the only Protestant Church in Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, or to the Congregational Church, West 
Boylston, Massachusetts, or to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City and make a 
tally of the communicants. Ordinarily you will 
find at least three women to every man occupying 
the pews. Ministers expect to face a predominantly 
female congregation and they are seldom dis- 
appointed. 

Either before, after or during the service in the 
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jot br the score. There may be as many sub- 
dued little boys listening to Bible stories as there 
are little girls (but remember that little boys grow 
up to play golf on Sunday mornings) and there will 
be, it is safe to say, at least six female Sunday 
school teachers for every male. 

When you have completed this on-the-spot 
survey, study an average church program for the 
week. It will be loaded with projects sponsored 
and serviced by the good ladies of the church; local 
and foreign missionary projects, bazaars, fairs, 
suppers, rummage sales, book reviews, psychiatric 
and family relation clinics, recreational activities 
for adolescents, cultural programs for adults, all of 
which have either or both of two objectives; to 
project the church into the life of the community 
and to augment the funds of the church. 

In addition, church women assume other re- 
sponsibilities in less obvious but still necessary 
jobs. They arrange the flowers on the altar; they 
repair and replenish the choir wardrobes, they 
superintend and participate in the housekeeping, 
they mimeograph and mail church notices and 
bulletins, they canvass the parish for annual 
pledges, they visit the sick and shut-ins as repre- 
sentatives of the pastor. 

As one reviews the many and varied tasks accom- 
plished by women in local churches, he has the 
suspicion that organized religion is perpetuated by 
the oratory of men and the labors of women. At 
the same time, the inquiring person may wonder 
why women are apparently content to remain in a 
relatively subordinate position in a unit of social 
living which they keep intact. 

The fact cannot be denied that in the ecclesiasti- 
cal world women are still subordinate. In instances, 
still so infrequent that they may be considered 
isolated, women serve on local church boards and 
have denominational authority; in more numerous 
instances they may participate in discussion, offer 
suggestions, express opinions, but are barred from 
casting a vote. In the over-all picture of lay and 
clerical domain, the masculine minority is still in 
the driver’s seat. 

There are denominations which will ordain 
‘women, but the female quickly discovers that there 
are either obvious or hidden restrictions to her 
ordination which confine her activities and limit her 
areas of work. 

The Methodist Protestant Church will ordain 
‘women and has more female ministers than any of 
the better known denominations, but it will not 
admit them into membership in its annual con- 
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ference, which means that they are not assured of 
jobs, they are not eligible for pension nor can they 
vote on conference matters affecting their pro- 
fessional welfare. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church still maintains 
its masculine hierarchy, but will grant some of its 
qualified lay women the authority to preach, as 
will several other smaller denominations opposed 
to full ordination of women. Women are ordained 
in the Congregational, Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations, with this catch; there is a tacit 
understanding that they will not expect to be 
recommended by their denominations to fill the 
pulpit of a metropolitan church. 

A combination of carefully selected checks and 
balances, bolstered by ancient taboos which cir- 
cumscribed the place of women in the community, 
have, thusfar, prevented them from achieving a 
comparable degree of security and prestige in the 
religious profession to that achieved in other pro- 
fessions. However, in spite of the barriers, a few 
women have accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible. The struggles of a handful to gain recognition 
in the Church is part of the rich saga inscribed by 
the suffragists in the nineteenth century. 

In June, 1811, a Universalist female preacher, 
Maria Cook, attended the sessions of the Western 
Association of Universalists in New York state 
and delivered a sermon which caused the brethren 
to execute a speedy volte-face from their original 
opposition. When Maria Cook was introduced to 
the assembly and her preaching credential (issued 
by the General Convention) was presented, violent 
objections were raised against her. The large barn 
where the meetings were held, echoed with strategic- 
ally selected Bible verses which extolled the virtues 
of devout womanhood, but which, by indirection 
at least, denied spiritual authority and wisdom to 
women. 

Consuming curiosity and the craving for novelty, 
however, finally overcame the general prejudice 
and Maria’ ‘Cook preached. She was an able, 
forceful and intelligent preacher; she was an ardent 
apostle for equal rights; and she was a woman with 
the sensitivity — rightfully or wrongly — attributed 
to women. When the ministers who had originally 
inveighed against her, swung to her support and 
offered her fellowship with them, she testily re- 
jected it because she thought some of them had not 
treated her as kindly | as their letter extending 
fellowship “‘betokened.” 

The Rev. Prudy L. Haskell was probably the 
first woman ordained into the Universalist ministry 
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and it may be assumed that her reasons for desiring 
ordination were sentimental as well as spiritual. 
Prudy Haskell was born in Louisville, Kentucky 
Though there was no organized society of Univer- 
salists in Kentucky, the elder Haskells subscribed 
to the faith and so successfully instructed their 
children in its tenets that their only son determined 
to go into the Universalist ministry. Unfortunately 
the boy died in a southern prison camp during the 
Civil War and his sister Prudy felt called upon to 
take his place in the work he had planned to do 
She was ordained in Madison, Indiana, October 
14, 1869. 

Among the graduates of the 1850 class of Oberlin 
College was one whose name was deliberately 
omitted from the graduation roster — Antoinette 
Brown. Her presence in the theological classes had 
embarrassed ‘the faculty; her determination to 
enter the ministry had outraged them and some of 
them placed unfair educational barriers in her way. 
The young lady was not easily discouraged. She 
fulfilled all the academic requirements and obtained 
her degree.’ The inimical reaction by the Oberlin 
professors to her ministerial ambitions was dupli- 
cated by churchmen responsible for supplying 
pulpits. They would not hire her nor would they 
ordain her. Her determination to serve humanity 
remained healthy and active in spite of the numer- 
ous rebuffs and she diverted her talents to concen- 
trated work for the World Temperance movement. 

In 1853 Miss Brown was appointed a delegate to 
the Temperance Convention 1n New York City. 
Once again she found herself stymied by entrenched 
conventions which were bedeviling all ambitious 
women of that era. She was refused the right to 
speak on the floor of the convention. But this 
time the champions of women’s rights came to her 
support and arranged to have her preach at a mass 
meeting in Metropolitan Hall. Within a few days 
after the delivery of her sermon, Antoinette Brown 
was ordained and installed in a church. 

It was not too many years after this event that 
the Methodists, Episcopalians and Protestants- 
began to feel the impact of a vital feminine per- 
sonality. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, a New England 
woman and a Methodist Episcopalian, possessed 
both intelligence and tenacity of purpose; she was 
well-educated; her oratory was to win her renown; 
her chief interests were her church and the suffra- 
gist movement. The New England Methodist- 
Episcopal Conference willingly granted her a 
preaching license, but rejected ‘her application for 
ordination — a rejection upheld by the General 
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Conference which reviewed her request. 

The Methodist Protestant Church, however, 
which had separated from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church because of the latter’s refusal to admit 
laymen into church councils and was willing to 
further expand its liberal policy, ordained: Miss 
Shaw in 1880 and thus set its precedent for accept- 
ing women in its ministerial body. 

While these women and a few others were striving 
for equality in the religious progression, other 
women were carrying on what would prove to be a 
more successful fight for recognition in other occu- 
pations presumed to be exclusively masculine. 
Dr. Harriet K. Hunt hung out a medical shingle in 
1835. In 1840 Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell began to — 
practice medicine and she, with her doctor sister, 
founded the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children a few years prior to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

Sarah Josepha Hale invaded the publishing world 
in 1828 to become the editor of the forerunner of all 
fashion magazines, Godey’s Lady's Book. The 
intellectually brilliant Margaret Fuller was closely — 
associated with the Transcendentalists — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, James Freeman Clark, A. Bron- 
son Alcott and other men of similar intellectual © 
calibre — and she edited their magazine. These 
philosophic giants who espoused a credo hardly 
distinguishable from a religious faith, obviously 
found nothing incongruous in a woman on equal — 
status with them. 

Up until the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there were no colleges or vocational schools 
for young women. Within the next fifteen years 
Emma Hart Willard founded the Troy, New York” 
Female Seminary and prepared two hundred young 
ladies for the teaching profession; Catherine Bee- 
cher, eldest daughter of Lyman Ward Beecher, 
opened a school for girls in Hartford, Connecticut; 
and Mary Lyon instituted classes which were the 
foundation for Mount Holyoke College in South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. , 

In these three professions alone, medical, jour- 
nalistic and educational, women are now judged 
solely on merit and ability; no apology is made for 
the fact of sex, nor is any quarter given because of 
it. And this is true in every professional field that 
the nineteenth century suffragists opened up for 
the present crop of career women, with the puzzling 
exception of the ministry. 

Abigail Adams prophesied accurately in the letter 
she sent to her husband, John Adams, while he wa 
attending the Philadelphia Congress in 1776. In 
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‘typical wifely manner, Mrs. Adams wrote, “In the 
new code which I suppose it will be necessary for 
you to make, I desire you would remember the 
facies and be more generous to them than your 
ancestors . . . If particular care and attention are 
not paid to the ladies, we are determined to foment 
rebellion and will not hold ourselves bound to obey 
laws in which we have no voice or representation.’ 

With or without the support of the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence, women began to 
arrive in the nineteenth century. Here and there, 
they forced their way into professions and occupa- 
tions previously closed to them; one or two at a 
time battered down the conventions and prejudices 
which stood between them and their objectives. 
Gradually the few were joined by the many. 
Feminine interests and ambitions became more 
diversified. Women began to develop a social 
conscience and a political inquisitiveness. The 
rebuffs and ridicule which were employed to cool 
feminine,ardor only intensified it. Eventually no 
profession where women sought entre could hold 
out against them, except — again — where their 
numerical strength is the greatest. 

Study some of the available statistics. The total 
church membership previously referred to, was 
broken down by the Bureau of Census into denom- 
inations, and the denominational membership was 
reported by sex. Pick a few denominations at 
random and what do you have? You have a pre- 
-ponderance of women, which is evident in all of the 
two hundred fifty-six denominations and one hun- 
dred ninety-nine thousand, three hundred two 
local churches investigated by the Bureau. But 
the occupational census of 1940 reports one hundred 
thirty thousand, four hundred forty-seven male 
clerics and three thousand, one hundred forty- 
eight female ministers. 

More figures for contemplation are contained in 
American Women, a biographical pot pourri con- 
taining the names of ten thousand, twe hundred 
twenty-two women who have attained eminence 
by their achievements and talents, and of the 
number of biographies contained in the book, there 
are only thirteen devoted to female ministers. 

Examine the concordance for periodical literature, 
the reliable and all-inclusive Reader's Guide, July 
1941-June 1943. This was a time, remember, ‘when 
women forged to the front in all professions to 
carry on the civilian work of men in service. This 
edition of Reader’s Guide has an illuminating sec- 
tion beginning with the words ‘Women as . . ra 
-and continuing with such descriptive nouns as 
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athletes,” “engineers,” 
”» ce 


miners,” 


, 


“artists, farmers, © la- 
bor officials, “reporters” and so on, 
even “‘wrestlers.’’ In none of the articles reviewed 
and catalogued by the Reader’s Guide during that 
critical man-power shortage was there anything 
apparently on “‘women as ministers” or even 
“women as lay readers’. 

Why is this? Why hasn’t the spirit of self- 
assurance and personal fitness which has led women 
into science, politics, business, the arts, led them, 
also, into the ministry and its related fields? Why is 
it that in the year 1949 a body of church women 
will submit to the undebated rejection of three 
legally appointed female delegates to the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and will at the same time raise a 
gift of approximately two million dollars to be 
handed over and disbursed by the parent organiza- 
tion which discourages their efforts to participate 
in the policy making and the business of the church? 
A similar rebuff occurring in any other American 
institution in which women have an interest would 
not go unchallenged, yet they meekly yield when 
organized religion lays down the gauntlet. 

There is, in the psychology of religion, a theory 
which attempts to explain this paradox. The 
theory has a Freudian touch that is a source of 
irritation and offense to churchwomen in general. 
It contends that because of the scripturally ap- 
proved opportunity to enjoy masculine comfort, 
counsel and companionship, the average church- 
woman will not jeopardize that satisfying relation- 
ship with her minister and, to a lesser extent, her 
laymen, by supporting those’ of her own (sex! who 
aspire to ecclesiastical leadership. 

But even this explanation loses some of its credi- 
bility when it is remembered that the male doctor 
and the male lawyer evoked the same affectionate 
partisanship in the pre-suffragist days and yet now 
that women are practicing law and medicine they 
are encouraged and supported by the majority of 
their sex. 

It is the women themselves who have decided 
how far, and in which directions, the suffragist 
movement will go. Taboos, conventions, tradi- 
tions have been ignored or shattered as they have 
opened new frontiers for the abilities and talents of 
women; and so the lack of feminine concern and 
demand for ecclesiastical equality remains a strange 
and inexplicable enigma. 


No man shall drag me down by making me hate him. 
— Booker T. Washington 
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Conscientious Objectors and 
= the Russian Situation 


Hartford Beaumont 


The moral dilemma of the conscientious objector is that, however . 
sincere his personal convictions, the stand he takes imposes undue . 


burdens on his neighbor. 


ig SEEMS safe to say that every intelligent 
American hates the idea of war and is truly 
anxious and determined that this country’s repre- 
sentatives shall do all that is possible to avoid any 
war with Russia or with any other nation. War is 
futile and worse, if only because it is bound to cost 
the victor as much, or more, than it costs the van- 
quished. Besides, and more important, nothing is 
ever really settled until it is settled right. The 
possession of superior force or cunning is, or may 
be, wholly separate from the possession of superior 
virtue or wisdom. 

Unfortunately, pointing out the horrors of war, 
the cost of war, the futility of war, is not sufficient. 
Probably today not a civilized nation in the world 
would choose war for war’s sake. But that is not 
the way wars arise. Always and inevitably a nation 
that engages in war does so because it feels itself 
faced with a choice of evils and chooses, too often 
blindly or stupidly, what it deems to be the lesser 
evil. 

We have no difficulty in seeing this when a 
nation, attacked by some wanton aggressor, re- 
luctantly elects to meet force with force. That was 
the case of the Ethiopian fight against Italian inva- 
sion, of Russian resistance to Hitlerite Germany, 
of Belgium’s hopeless defiance of Germany in 1917. 
Many a man would prefer to die free, rather than 
live to see his dear ones slaves. 

The point usually lost sight of is that it is exactly 
the same sort of a choice that every aggressor has to 
make. So it happened in 1939. The Germans were 
suffering from a collective inferiority complex that 
in their opinion simply had to be forever extirpated 
from their lives. They had gone into the war of 1914 
without too minute an inquiry as to whether 
Austria’s quarrel was just or unjust, because they 
thought honor demanded they stand by an ally. 
They were defeated in spite of the fact that they 
had embarked on the adventure with (they thought) 
the finest army in the world—led by the greatest 
military geniuses of all time. The result was shock, 
despair, hopelessness, an unendurable condition 
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that (they thought) simply had to be rectified even 
at the risk of war. Of course, they expected to win 
that war, and the smart of everlasting humiliate 
the loss of self-esteem and self-respect was, they 
easily convinced themselves, a far greater evil than 
any successful war could be. That they actually 
guessed wrong as to many factors does not destroy 
the basic fact that they chose what they thought 
was a lesser evil. They wanted something, self- 
rehabilitation, self-respect, self-esteem, yes, even 
“glory,” that they believed could not be purchased 
at a less price. 

Japan was a growing empire, forced by a growing 
population to a choice between starvation and ex- 
pansion. China had, in Manchuria, what Japan” 
needed, arable land. Rather than accept a lowered 
standard of living, Japan chose a war of aggression 
against China as the lesser of two evils. In like 
manner, when Britain, Holland and France (and 
America as well) became entangled in actual or 
potential war with Germany and Italy, the choice 
of a quick, easy grab of still more territory, although 
it involved almost certain war with those grea 
powers, seemed a less evil to Japanese minds than 
passing up, perhaps for centuries, the cpportunity 
to relieve the pressure of an ever growing need for 
room for their divinely led population. It was 
deemed wisest, no doubt, firmly to establish their 
own self-esteem, to save lost ‘‘face.”’ 

In a like case Joshua led Israel against the 
Canaanites. The followers of the gentle Nazarene 
had no difficulty in persuading themselves that war 
with Islam and the seizure of a land the Bible said 
flourished with milk and honey was a lesser evil 
than leaving all the holy places of Palestine in 
pagan hands. | 

Today we face the danger of war with Russia. 
As in all ages, we shall if we can, take a course tha 
promises to avoid bloodshed or we shall, reluctantly 
meet force with force according to what, at the time 
appears to be the lesser evil. 

Make no mistake, we can have immediate peace. 
though probably a peace of short duration, if w 
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are willing to pay the price demanded. More 
specifically, we can ease the immediate tension and 
insure against any immediate conflict if we are 
willing to abandon all of Western Europe and all 
Asia to Soviet encroachment. But what does that 
involve, and what will it get us? First, it involves 
the immediate slaughter or enslavement among the 
engulfed population of all who are either suspected 
of friendship for us or for the things we stand for, 
offer, or approve, or are of a type and capacity to 
become teachers of resistance in a police state. To 
be sure, we are not our brother’s keeper. The 
Germans were our open foes not long since and 
there is little proof of any permanent change of 
mind on their part. But even as to them are we 
willing, or is it expedient, to buy time at that price 
as Britain and France bought time at Munich at 
the expense of the unfortunate Czechs? 
| Further, even if we were willing to throw our 
‘new found, and somewhat dubious German friends 
to the wolves, how about the other nations that 
would inevitably become engulfed as were many 
little European nations in 1939? And even if we 
forget all these, how much time can we buy with 
such measures? Can we buy “peace in our time”’ as 
Chamberlain thought he had? Tension exists and 
the threat of war exists because basically Russia 
and most of the rest of the world fail to see eye to 
eye with each other. It is interesting to ask why. 
Each wants something. We want peace and 
progress. Russia is fired with a Crusader’s zeal, as 
genuine a desire to convert the world to the true 
faith as ever Islam had before the battle of Tours 
or the siege of Vienna. We want something from 
Russia, to wit, that she leave us alone. Russia 
‘wants something from us, conversion and sub- 
mission. Each side faces the fact that when you 
want another to do what you deem right, proper, 
or expedient, there are only two real alternatives, 
(1) use force or the threat of force, or (2) use 
persuasion. 

We can assume that for both Russia and the 
United States the first alternative, war, is a last 
resort and that in all truth neither Russia nor the 
United States desires war or will attempt it so long 
as other means can be counted on to accomplish 
the ends that a successful war might be expected 
to promise. 

That leaves persuasion anal argument. But to 
argue anything, anywhere, any time, there must 
‘be some common ground that both sides admit to be 
true, valid and applicable. A lawyer is deprived of 
immediate resort to any claims that his client’s 
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rights are covered by some statute when his adver- 
sary denies that such a statute exists, or alleges 
that it has been repealed, or that it is unconstitu- 
tional. Even argument as to the applicability or 
existence of a statute must be deferred to a claim 
that the constitution which is supposed to authorize 
it, is itself invalid as not legally adopted. 

So you cannot argue against murder on either a 
retail or a wholesale basis unless both sides admit 
that it is wrong to kill. You cannot argue a case of 
theft if one side denies the validity of property 
rights. 

The Soviet Government attempted to abolish 
religion as the “opium of the people.” They could 
no more do that than they could repeal the law of 
gravitation. What they actually did was to deny 
officially pretty much everything we regard as 
Christian ethics. The abolition of private traders 
also, in effect, abolished as a living standard of 
behavior what we call “commercial ethics” such as 
the assumed sanctity of contracts. In lieu of our 
traditional ethics (deemed by them to rest on a dis- 
credited supernatural authority, the Bible) and 
also of commercial ethics (trade being merely one 
manifestation of reprehensible greed) they sub- 
stituted a new and all embracing ethical standard. 
“Whatever advances the interests of the State is 
good and altogether right, whatever is even tem- 
porarily detrimental to the welfare of the State or 
community is altogether wrong.’ 

Whether our code or theirs is right, or most con- 
ducive to the welfare of mankind is beside the 
point. Our great difficulty in dealing with the 
Russians is that we have no common, mutually 
accepted, basis for argument. And if we cannot 
somehow differentiate between good and evil, just 
and unjust, expedient and inexpedient, force is the 
only way to accomplish any end that either party 
deems necessary or desirable. 

More concretely we desire peace, but Russia 
demands submission. Russia can have peace on 
our terms by doing what we, and the majority of 
mankind, adjudge to be right and proper. We can 
have peace on Russia’s terms by accepting in com- 
plete sincerity what Russia adjudges to be right 
and proper. But if we thwart Russia’s ambition of 
world conquest and conversion, that may mean war 
and we must determine, as always, whether resist- 
ance or submission is the lesser evil. 

In either event the Soviet Government, acting on 
the basis of its own deliberately adopted ethical 
code, would feel free to pursue the right as it sees it. 
This would most certainly involve the immediate 
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conquest and enslavement of all Europe, and all 
Asia, later of Africa, South America, and inevitably 
of North America. But conquest and enslavement 
alone do not tell the whole story of the cost. “I 
know of no ‘way of judging the future but by the 
past.” Promptly every single individual in any 
conquered country who by his superior knowledge, 
independence, or ability as a leader might become 
a center of revolt would be done away with, as 
would his children who might inherit his views or 
his ability, and his wife who might create a center 
of popular resentment. 

So to have peace on Russian terms, we may not 
only have to have a separate Munich, for each of 
our national friends, but we will also condemn to 
death, among others, all our natural leaders and 
teachers, including especially our own clergy af they 
persist in preaching present day morality. Are we 
willing to pay such a price? If not, how do our 
conscientious objectors really stand? 

Probably few of our conscientious objectors 
would, individually, warrant immediate elimina- 
tion by a conqueror intent on forestalling counter- 
revolution, as they lack influence that could be 
used against the new tyrant, but, as holders of 
(in Russian eyes) a most pernicious doctrine, 
directly opposite to the Russian ethics and virtue, 
those not otherwise “‘eliminated’’ could certainly 
count on slavery in some remote penal colony; so 
to “submit” really destroys all conscientious 
objectors. 

If in very truth the only way to prevent the 
destruction in America of everything we hold dear, 
freedom, religion, and moral standards, through 
the use of force, is by resort to defensive war, and 
Americans in general believe that war is a lesser 
evil than surrender, that war is a lesser evil than 
standing aside while our brothers are bullied, tor- 
tured, or enslaved, then what right has any man to 
refuse to do his part in the common cause? Cer- 
tainly he should be ready to do better than express 
- doubt that the majority had correctly appraised the 
situation, the cost, the results that will follow the 
adoption of one alternative or the other! 

Or if a conscientious objector’s position is that he 
is opposed to slavery or even foreign domination, 
but will do nothing to make that opposition effec. 
tive, while ready to let others die for him, so that 
he may profit from their sacrifice, what moral claims 
has he on our sympathy? 

It is true that Jesus is reported to have said that, 
“All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.’”’ But the occasion for this remark was that 
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“one of them that were with Jesus” (i. e. one of the 
Disciples) had just drawn the sword that appar- 
ently he customarily wore, and had used it. Eyi- 
dently he previously, in spite of long and daily 
association with Jesus, had had no suspicion roused — 

by any word that Jesus had said up to that moment 

that he condemned either the bearing of arms or 

their use in a just cause. We cannot be sure of the 

exact words that Jesus then used, but we can be 

pretty sure that he had not previously preached 

very effective individual pacificism. The act speaks 

louder than the word. Even if we accept the words 

literally and then give them as wide an application 

as we deem proper, still we are faced with the un- 

comfortable fact that if those words were intended 

as prophecy, they were false, for all who have since 

taken up arms have vot met violent death. 

How then can a refusal to protect a helpless 
neighbor by thevuse of force against an aggressor be 
based on the Bible? And if not on the Bible then on 
what? Some personal abhorrence? Well, I certainly 
hate the thought of paying taxes if a large part of 
what is taken from me is used in ways I think are 
utterly wrong, so perhaps I have “‘conscientious” 
objections to paying taxes, but am I entitled to set 
up my earnest personal convictions as a shield 
against the tax gatherers? If not, why not? And 
if 1 cannot. refuse, one form of Contibarian to a 
common, and, on the whole, desirable, objective, 
what right hee I to decide just what I will or will 
not do, just what I'll let George do? 


The moral dilemma of the conscientious objector — 


is that, however sincere his personal convictions, 
the stand he takes imposes undue burdens on his 
neighbor. A man may have a right to take his own 
life, to reduce his own standard of living, to elect 
slavery, starvation, mutilation, for himself, but he 
has no moral right to elect such a fate for his family 
and neighbors. 

So if one man has a moral right to refuse to help 
protect his family and friends, neighbors and 
countrymen, then a// have the same right and moral 
duty. With the world situation as it is and with 
Russia just over the horizon, that would mean the 
quick end not only of every conscientious objector, 
his family, and his friends, but to his and our 
religion and his and our freedom, in a word, to 
America. If too many adopt the policy of sub- 
mission to evil on the theory that war per se is the 

reater evil,” the net effect is to abolish freedom 

of religion, to abolish the very Ren to be a con- 
scientious objector. 
+ # + # * # * 
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Elhanan Winchester 


Harmon Gehr 


_ The beginnings of Universalism in America are strangely associated with a partic- 
ular day of the calendar. On September 30, 1770, John Murray preached his first 
sermon in America, That same day the Rev. George Whitefield died in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, powerful preacher of Calvinism, standing for all that Mur- 

It would seem pre-destined that Whitefield should step off the 

Stage when Murray stepped upon it. Likewise on September 30, nineteen years 

before Murray’s entrance and Whitefield’s exit, one was born in Brookline, Massa- 

chusetts, who was to exert a major influence in shaping and propagating the 


tay abhorred, 


doctrine of universal restoration. 


' I 

Ihanan Winchester was the first of fifteen 

children born to ‘“‘a respectable and indus- 
trious mechanic’’ who also engaged in farming 
to support his large family. The extent of the 
father’s piety is indicated by the Biblical 
names he gave his children: Elhanan, Samuel, 
David, Jonathan, Silas, Benjamin, Moses, 
Aaron, Daniel, Ebenezer, Lois, Sarah, Mary, 
Elizabeth and Phoebe. One cannot surmise 
what he would have done if he had had addi- 
tional progeny. 

Elhanan, the eldest son, soon showed evi- 
dence of precocity. At the age of five he could 
read anything printed in the English language. 
Though hampered by inadequate educational 
Opportunities his ability to read rapidly and 
retain knowledge overcame all barriers. In 

one evening with a Latin grammar, he quali- 
fied to recite in a class which had been study- 
ing several weeks; in later years he thoroughly 
mastered Hebrew, Greek and French without 
_ benefit of formal training. 
His sound mind, however, was not in a sound 
body. Throughout his short life he suffered 
almost continually from disease and pain. 
Nevertheless, a mild and conciliatory dis- 
position rose above his thorns in the flesh, 
as the reasonable and kindly tones of many 
Sais published writings testify. 
_ Elhanan was born into a family of narrow 
Baptist. conviction. This narrowness with 
Variations, he retained through the opening 
years of young manhood. At nineteen, after 
an eloquent experience of conversion, he 
united with a Baptist church in Brookline. 
for a time thereafter, his religious life seems 
fratic in the extreme, but it would appear to 
the natural efforts of a sensitive and in- 
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telligent youth to find himself. 
Backus’ ‘‘History of New England’’. there 
occurs this significant comment: ‘‘Original 
minutes about Elhanan Winchester, who hath 
been given to change.’’ Thereafter is set 
down the circumstance of his ejection from 
the church in Brookline, his acceptance and 
baptism in the church in Canterbury, Connec- 
ticut, his ordination at the hands of unauthor-. 
ised persons at Rehoboth, Massachusetts, and 
his beginning a new society there without the 
authorization of the powers that be. Upon his 
changing to the plan of close communion, he 
was excluded for breach of covenant from the 
church he had begun, and joined the Baptist 
church in Bellingham, Massachusetts. At 
the same time, he renounced his Arminian 
sentiments and embraced Calvinism so com- 
pletely as to be considered one of its most 
thorough preachers. Verily, Elhanan was given 
to change. And the greatest change was yet 
to come. 

Enjoying growing fame as a preacher, he 
decided to visit in Charleston, South Carolina. 
In the fall of 1774, he began the long journey, 
stopping at Hopewell, New Jersey to be vac- 
cinated against smallpox. He was in Charles- 
ton but a short time when he received an in- 
vitation from the Baptist Church of Welch Neck 
on the Great Pee Dee river, to become its 
leader. After a few months, he returned to 
Massachusetts to get his wife. On the way 
back she became sick, and died during the 
following winter in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
This was the first of the marital calamities 
which dogged Winchester all his short life; at 
the age of thirty-two he was four times a 
widower, and the fifth marriage, which lasted 


the rest of his. life, was most unhappy. Of 
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eight children born into these several unions, 
none lived long. beyond birth. 

Winchester again journeyed north and within 
a few months -returned to Welch Neck with 
another wife under his wing. Fora short time 
happiness and success attended him, but be- 
fore the first year of this marriage was com- 
pleted his wife was in her grave, and a fever 
had nearly ended the preacher’s life. 


As Winchester later recorded it, it was near 
the beginning of the year 1778 that Siegvolk’s 
‘The Everlasting Gospel}’* came to him. He 
read in it for a half hour and put it down, con- 
cluding it ‘“‘to be a pleasant, ingenious hypo- 
thesis, but had no serious thoughts of it being 
true; and for my part, I determined not to trou- 
ble myself about it, or to think any more of 
the matter.’’ During the summer he journeyed 
into Virginia and two or three times the sub- 
ject of general restoration came up for discus- 
sion. As he recalled it later, it all seemed 
rather pointless. 

Then, after returning home, he came across 
the same,book again in the library of a newly 
arrived physician in his parish. ‘“‘I read a 
little more therein, but as yet had not the 
least thought that ever I should embrace his 
sentiments; yet some of his arguments appeared 
very conclusive, and I could not wholly shake 
them off, but I concluded to let them alone, 
and notinvestigate the matter.’’ Thus, slowly, 
did the germ of a revolutionary idea lodge in 
his mind. 

In-the meantime his interest increased in the 
Negro slaves who lived all around him in 
this plantation country. None of his predeces- 
sors had been at all concerned forthem, but Win- 
chester wanted to save their souls. Apparently 
there was no objection to his preaching to 
them. He writes, ‘One evening seeing a 
number of them at the door of the house where 
I was preaching, I found myself constrained... 
to go to the door and tell them that Jesus 
Christ loved them, and died for them, as well 
as for us white people.... From that very 
evening they began constantly to pray to the 
Lord, and so continued.... Within three months 
eeeel baptized thirty blacks belonging to the 
plantation, besides as many others, as in the 
whole made up one hundred....all which were 
born in Africa, or immediately descended from 
such as were natives of that unhappy country.’’ 
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Parliment Court Chapel, Artillery Lane, Bishops Gate, 
London, England where Elhanan Winchester started 
the first Universalist church in London. 


That same summer he baptized one hundred 
and thirty nine whites as well. 

It would seem, from this summer’s experi- 
ence, that Winchester was already well on the 
road to becoming a prime protagonist of the 
new, tho’ ancient, doctrine. Several scrip- 
tural passages revealed themselves in a new 
light to him, and scripture was always a prime 
source of his inspiration. ‘‘I became fully 
persuaded that the number of the finally saved — 
would equal, if not exceed, the number of the 
lost.’’ That is the voice of one who has put 
Calvanism behind him. And he goes on, “I 
was so forcibly impressed with this new and 
very joyful discovery, that I not only con- 
versed in that strain privately, but boldly 
preached it in the congregation, which gen- 
erally consisted of nearly a thousand persons 
upon Sundays.”’ 

But still his mind fought against this bud-— 
ding faith; sometimes he preached publicly 
against it with all the force he could muster. 
On a journey back to New England beginning 
in September of 1779, he preached all along 
the way. Arriving late in the fall, he held 
meetings in many places during the next nine 
months, speaking to great crowds of people 
and baptizing many. In the following Septem: 
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bbe he began his slow return to South Carolina 
and stopped in Philadelphia on the way. This 
marked the final demise of his dwindling faith 
in Calvinism and the beginning of his open 
espousal of the doctrine of general restora- 
tion, as he liked to call it. (It is obviously a 
term afising from a Calvinist background but 
thrusting frontally at Calvinistic teaching.) 

In Philadelphia, the Baptist Church was in 
need of a minister. Upon being invited to 
supply the pulpit, Winchester complied and 
was so successful that one of the largest 
churches in the city was occupied on Sunday 
evenings, many thousands coming to hear him. 
Apparently his belief in the restoration colored 
his preaching, though he did not defend the 
doctrine openly. More than once he had dis- 
cussed the doctrine privately with friends as 
if it were an academic concern. But finally 
his indirect support of universal Salvation got 
him into trouble. 

At a friend’s home he was asked point- 
blank whether or not he believed what he in- 


timated in his preaching. He acknowledged 
that he did, but also stated that he desired 
no part in controversy. However, it was too 
late for that; Winchester found himself in the 
midst of a seething theological debate. At 
last, he was driven to a critical examination 
of the position he found himself in, and re- 
solved to stand by it. This was early in the 
year 1781, and during the following weeks, 
the young man sensed the opposition that was 
afising against him. In early April, after re- 
turning from a visit with Dr. George de Benne- 
ville in outlying Germantown, he found seven 
Baptist ministers from the region awaiting him. 
Upon being challenged, all of them declined 
to debate on the ground that they were not 
prepared; but neither would they permit him 
to state his case. It was the beginning of a 
rift in the Philadelphia Baptist Church. 
According to the minutes of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association for the year 1782, forty- 
six persons in the Philadelphia church were 
excommunicated. This group formed the nu- 
cleus of the original Universalist Church in 
Philadelphia, originally known as the Uni- 
versal Baptist Church. There also occurs the 
-admonition ‘‘that this Association advise all 
‘the churches to beware of Elhanan Winchester, 
-and not admit him, or any who advocate ‘uni- 
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versal salvation,’ to the office of public 
teaching, or suffer any who avow the same to 
continue in their communion.”’ 


During the next four years, Winchester 
preached in the hall of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Among his followers were Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush and Dr. John Redman. Writing of 
Winchester some years later, Dr. Rush was 
enthusiastic: ‘He is as usual, eloquent, 
scriptural, and irresistible in his reasonings 
on all subjects.’’ Dr. Redman, first president 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
spoke of Winchester as ‘‘our theological 
Newton.”’ 

Due somewhat to the urging of Dr. Rush, 
and, it is rumored, to domestic troubles, Win- 
chester announced one July day in 1787, that 
he was leaving for England. In less than 
forty-eight hours, he was on a ship bound for 
London. It was hard on the young Philadel- 
phia church. A Philadelphia correspondent of 
John Murray’s reported that Winchester’s sud- 
den action had “in a manner dissolved one 
of the most thriving congregations in the 
city.’’ That fall John Murray worked in Phila- 
delphia for two months ‘‘to strengthen and en- 
courage the scattering flock.”’ 

After a discouraging beginning in England, 
crowds began to be attracted to hear the Ameri- 
can preacher. After trying out several preach- 
ing places, he finally made the Chapel in 
Parliament Court, London, his headquarters. 
According to his biographer, ‘‘This, though 
of a. good size, could not accommodate, the 
crowd which pressed to hear.’’ And an Eng- 
lish writer on Baptist matters records that 
Winchester’s ‘‘eloquence produced a. great 
effect.’’ 

Winchester’s stay in London was the longest 
ever made in one‘place, being six years and 
eight months. During that period, he preached 
in many parts of England and went once to 
preach in France. He wrote to Dr. Rush en- 
thusiastically of his English experiences. 
“Tam persuaded that our coming to London 
has been a great means of promoting the uni- 
versal gospel. Many doors are opened for it 
among several denominations, especially 
among the Baptists and Presbyterians. I 
have preached in eighteen different places in 
the county of Kent only, and have invitations 
to many more where I have not yet been. We 
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have been twice down as far as Lincolnshire, 
about one hundred miles from London, where 
the people received the word with great af- 
fection. @. rez. ; 

It was in London that most of Winchester’s 
published works were issued. Early came 
‘‘Dialogues on Universal Restoration,’’ pub- 
lished the year after his arrival. This is the 
best source of autobiographical information. 
Two years later his ‘‘Lectures on the Proph- 
ecies That Remain to be Fulfilled’? was pub- 
lished, a work of ten hundred and fifty pages 
in two large volumes. Of this, Edwin M. Stone, 
his biographer, says, ‘‘The work was much 
admired and tended greatly to increase his 
reputation as a theologian.’’ Moncure Conway 
mentions as the first published work of Win- 
chester in London, ‘‘Visions’’, an account of 
the Dantesque wanderings of the soul of Dr. 
de Benneville during his trance of forty-one 
hours. This pamphlet was sold for the benefit 
of a poor widow. 


In January of 1793, a poem appeared that 
had been six years in the writing, ‘“The Proc- 
ess and Empire of Christ, From His birth to 
the End of the Mediatorial Kingdom.’’ It filled 
a volume of three hundred and fifty two pages. 
The same year two discourses were published 
in one volume entitled, ‘‘The Three Woe Trum- 
pets.”’ These two sermons, totaling one 
hundred pages, were said to have been deliv- 
ered before the English Parliament. During 
two. years of his English stay he published a 
periodical called, ‘‘The Philadelphian Maga- 
zine.”’ 

Among his English friends, Winchester 
counted John Wesley and apparently Wesley 
thought highly of Winchester and openly avowed 
the doctrine of universal salvation. The day 
after Wesley’s death, March 2, 1791, Winches- 
ter preached a sermon in his honor, in which 
he attacked Wesley’s revilers who said he had 
‘*passed into the lake of fire.’’ It was the 
only memorial service held at that time out- 
side of Wesley’s own connection. 

The one church Winchester founded in 
England did not remain a Universalist church. 
In all his wide activity, Winchester openly 
disavowed any intentions of organizing a move- 
ment, ‘‘feeling that union rather than division 
was desirable,’? so lost what Murray would 
have regarded as a God-given opportunity to 
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Benjamin Rush, friend of Elhanan Winchester 


propagate the sect. In 1794, when Winchester 
retuned to America, he was succeeded by 
William Vidler, a Baptist who had been con- 
verted by reading Winchester’s printed works. 
Vidler became an avowed Unitarian, and under 
successive leaders, the organization was 
known as The Society of Religious Dissen- 
ters, South Place Unitarian Society, South 
Place Society, The Free Religious Society, 
The South Place Ethical Society. Associated 
with it during the course of the years were 
such figures as Harriet Martineau, William 
Hazlitt, Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, 
Leigh Hunt, Robert Browning, and others. 
Today, it is regarded as the mother church of 
the international Ethical Culture Society. 

Almost as suddenly as he had left America, 
Winchester departed England. Moncure Conway 
tells the reason effectively. ‘‘It was (Win- 
chester’s) religious belief that a preacher, 
to be ‘above reproach’ must never be without 
a wife. The fifth Mrs. Winchester, though a 
Philadelphian geographically, was spiritually 
the reverse.... I may say she led him such a 
life that he resolved to put an ocean between 
himself and her, arranging for her maintenance.” 
(The late Thomas Butler told me, after due 
historical research, that she beat him with a 
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Beker) However, reconciliation was arranged 
later. 

In the summer of 1794, the preacher landed 
-at Boston, hoping to return to England at an 
early opportunity. At once he began to preach, 
frequently supplying Murray’s pulpit, and 
speaking in many Baptist churches. Great 
crowds came to hear him. Writing to his broth- 
er, he said: ‘“‘I preached twenty-five sermons 
in the month of September, which considering 
‘my state of weakness, is as much as could 
be expected.”’ It was during this fall, at the 
session of the New England convention in 
‘Oxford, that the dramatic ordination of Hosea 
Ballou by Winchester, took place. And that 
same Fall, Winchester composed a work of 
one hundred and thirteen pages, with a title 
nearly that long, to refute Tom Paine’s, ‘‘Age 
of Reason.’’ It was republished a little later 
in London. In Philadelphia, in 1795, he pub- 
lished a ‘Political Catechism,’’ warning of 
the effects of infidelity and using the French 
Revolution as the most baneful example. It 
passed through several editions. And in the 
same year he published a small collection of 
hymns an the ‘“‘Universal Restoration’’. All 
told, Winchester wrote two hundred and thirty 
seven hymns, besides versifying all one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms. 

All his life, Winchester had known ill health, 
but now his weakness became acute. Only by 
great strength of will was he able occasionally 
to preach to his Philadelphia congregation. 
In June of 1796, he left the city for New York, 
where a close friendship with Governor Jay 
made his stay pleasant, and in October of 
1796, he journeyed to Hartford, Connecticut. 
He continued to preach almost to the time of 
his death, in early April even announcing as 
his last sermon one that was based on Paul’s 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus. He died on 
April 18, 1797, in his forty-sixth year. 


_ If the qualities of Winchester might have 
been combined with those of John Murray, 
Universalism might today be one with the 
Methodist Church in point of size and influ- 
ence. The two together would at least have 
equalled a John Wesley. John Murray was a 
forthright organizer, filled with zeal for his 
| Message and bent upon making it manifest in 
“new churches; he was not a polished man of 


the world, or very learned, or with a poetic 
and compelling eloquence. Winchester, on 
the other hand, was a natural scholar, of acute 
intelligence and considerable finesse, a moving 
orator, but he was not interested in forwarding 
a new sect. Apparently there was a certain 
jealousy existing between them, though Murray 
has testified that all his dislike of Winchester 
melted when he met the man. If the two might 
have joined forces harmoniously, it is hard to 
tell how the complexion of American, even 
world religion, might have been changed. Per- 
haps what we need most today is a team com- 
bining the qualities of Winchester and Murray, 
or one man who combines such remarkable 
abilities in his single personality. 

It might be asked what Winchester’s effect 
has been upon the Universalist church. That 
would. be a hard question to answer in any 
concrete sense. As much as any aspect of 
human culture, religion changes during the 
years: however much Catholics would like 
others to believe that their religion has never 
changed, St. Peter would never recognize it, 
and John Wesley would look long and fruit- 
lessly to discover his method in present day 
Methodism. Likewise Elhanan Winchester 
would find little in modern Universalism to 
remind him of the doctrine of the restoration 
of lost souls which he set forth so convincingly. 
He worked within the cultural framework of an 
infallible Bible anda definite, if disintegrating, 
theological system called Calvinism. Our 
pattern of culture is a far cry from that, with 
its scientific method and mood, its reliance 
upon machines, its ridicule of absolute au- 
thority opposed to a nostalgic yearning for 
the same. The effect of a founding father’s 
thinking, however, does not need to be apparent 
if it has been worked into the foundation of an 
institution. Looking there, we may still find 
evidences of Winchester’s abiding, if hidden, 
influence. 

Though a literal, and sometimes wild-eyed 
prophet, in his interpretation of certain apoc- 
alyptic passages of the Bible, the years have 
proved that other of his forecasts are sur- 
prisingly accurate. For example, these words 
were uttered in a sermon preached on the three 
hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ discovery 
of America, and preached, moreover to an 
English audience which had lately known the 
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mother nation’s ‘defeat at the hands of the 
upstart Americans. ‘“‘I look through and beyond 
every yet peopled region of the New World and 
behold period still brightening upon period...I 
see new states, and empires, new seats of 
wisdom and knowledge, new religious domes, 
spreading around....I hear the voice of happy 
labour, and behold beautiful cities rising to 
view....1 hear the praise of my Creator sung 
upon the banks of those rivers unknown so 
long. Behold the delightful prospect! See the 
silver and gold of America employed in the 
service of the Lord of the whole earth! See 
slavery....abolished! See a communication 
opened through a whole continent, from North 
to South, and from East to West, through a most 
fruitful country.’’ 

Few, if any, Universalist ministers dwell 
at length today upon the original doctrine of 
the Universalist church, the salvation of all 
men from endlesstorment. Because we believe 
that God is eternal and all-conquering love, 
we see no need of affirming that human souls 
shall be rescued from a burning hell which 
never existed. Interestingly enough, Win- 
chester was of a similar mind. At great length 
in his most popular work he answers the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why, since you believe the universal 
Restoration, do you not mention it more freely 
and fully, in your public discourses?’’ The 
eleventh reason given has almost a modern 
sound, though other of the reasons given might 
be quoted with point. ‘“‘Lastly, as I know so 
much of the nature of man, as to be sensible 
that he turns with disgust and loathing from 
what is perpetually crammed down his throat; 
but relishes that which he falls upon, as it 
were accidentally, and comes into by little and 
little, I have always made it a rule never to 
introduce it in public or private, unless where 
it was earnestly desired, nor ever to continue 
it long together; and, above all, never to ques- 
tion people upon the subject, after discoursing 
upon it....Nor would I ever wish to press them 
with the arguments at once, and oblige them 
immediately to yield; as this kind of conduct, 
so far from answering any good purposes, com- 
monly set them against what is thus intruded 
upon them. It is the best way to give time and 
leisure to persons, whom you would wish to 
convince; and let them exercise their own 
faculties.’’ 
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How like a gentle Universalist of a later day 
that sounds! And this too, sounds almost like 
a liberal of the twentieth century. ‘’As far as 
I know my own heart, truth in love is my con- 
stant aim. I am unconnected with any party; 
and am not so prejudiced in favor of anything 
that I hold but that I should willingly be con- 
vinced in any thing by proper evidence; and 
when so convinced I am ready to retract pub- 
licly. As, therefore, I do not feel myself per- 
sonally interested to support the system, right 
or wrong, I have, therefore, dwelt much less 
upon it than most preachers do upon their 
particular sentiments.”’ 

In such words, and many others that might 
be quoted, we do not have the dynamite of 
John Murray but the slow irresistible reasoning 
of one who is confident that the truth is mighty 
and will prevail. In that faith Winchester lived 
and worked, and the century that followed his 
ministry, seemed to bear out his faith. If, in 
our own day, such a faith seems powerless it 
may be that we underestimate its strength. 
Perchance, it is only necessary that it be 
used. 
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V. My Soul Is Weaned 


The quest for maturity, for self-reliant personhood, is the chief 


—_ 


aim of life. 


N PSALM 131 we find these words, “Lord, my 

heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty. Neither 
do I exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too high for me. Surely I have behaved and 
quieted myself, as a child that is weaned from his 
mother; my soul is even as a weaned child.” The 
ancient Jewish poet who wrote those words was 
piving an account of his soul. He was evaluating 
ais life. Here is autobiography that reveals char- 
acter and challenges attention. 

Let us look at the man behind those words. 

What kind of a person was he? He was humble, 
One not given to boasting or to putting himself 
forward. ‘‘My heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty,” he says. 
_ He was not proud. When he walked along the 
street, he saw his neighbors and spoke to them. 
His body was relaxed and his manner pleasant. He 
had confidence in himself, in his fellowmen, in his 
God. Otherwise he would have been haughty. 

The unfriendly person holds people at arm’s 
length, antagonizes them, turns them away through 
his attitude of haughtiness. He does not tell them 
jin so many words that he wants nothing to do with 
them; that would be too aggressive and too violent, 
‘and the consequences would be severe. To say to 
a person, “I do not like you,” is apt to result in 
unpleasantness, such as a punch in the nose. But 
if you shrug your shoulders, ignore a person, speak 
to one and not to another, if the tone of your voice 
is indifferent or condescending or slightly argu- 
‘mentative, if you are—oh, so bored—you yawn; 
‘then you turn people away from you without the 
‘danger of physical violence, although the ultimate 
|consequences may be almost as severe. 

_ The writer of the Psalm goes on to say, “Neither 
‘do I exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too high for me.” I do not try to do a job that is 
too big. I do not get excited about being president 
f the woman’s club or grand master of the lodge. 
do not seek to boss other people; to say to one, 
,»” and he goeth, to another “Come,” and he 
neth. Neither do I excite myself over things 
ch I cannot control; the planets in their courses, 


the storms in their seasons, the coming and going 
of the great and near great. 

All the qualities which the writer has enumerated 
are negative qualities. “I do not do this and J am 
not like this,” he says. But looked at from the 
standpoint cf what these negative qualities mean, 
he becomes a pretty positive fellow. For our 
“natural” (put in quotation marks for we do not 
know what is natural and what is acquired in 
human behavior), our natural tendencies are to be 
haughty and lofty, to get into important events 
and to seek high places. This man has avioded 
doing those things; things which we Americans 
have thought are pretty worthwhile and which we 
have encouraged our children to do. “Don’t speak 
to Junior Smith, don’t associate with Frankie 
Jones. Work to stand at the head of the «class, 
jump into the game and get.to be captain of the 
team.”’ Are all such things to be avoided? Are 
we to be shrinking second-raters? What kind of 
business is that? Snub nobody? Everybody’s 
friend? President of nothing and leader of none? 

No, that is not the purpose of life, for the writer 
goes on, “Surely I have behaved and quieted my- 
self, as a child that is weaned from his mother; my 
soul is even as a weaned child.” Here the psalmist 
becomes positive in describing his achievements of 
character. He has become weaned; he has become 
an adult; he has achieved personhoad. This is one 
of the most difficult of all character achievements. 
In fact, it is so difficult and so important, important 
not because it is difficult, but important because of 
its significance, that we may say that this is the 
chief purpose of life; to be able to say, “My soul is 
even as a weaned child.” 

Throughout life we are torn between a desire to 
have more fréedom of choice and a clinging to pa- 
rental protection. A child psychologist has pointed 
out that the belief that runs throughout all child- 
hood is the belief that “tomorrow will be a better 
day. Tomorrow I will be bigger. Tomorrow I 
will be able to act like big people do, for their prob- 
lems are simple.” And yet when the child reaches 
physical adulthood, we often find that he has not 
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reached emotional and spiritual adulthood. 

It can be said that the human creature will do 
anything to avoid having to think. It may also be 
said that he will do anything to avoid carrying 
major responsibility which involves making de- 
cisions. The alccholic is a person who drinks 
excessive amounts of liquor. Once he has started 
he cannot stop and under certain conditions he 
cannot avoid starting. He is as helpless as if he 
were standing in the face. of a raging hurricane. 
Yet what is his chief characteristic? When studied 
carefully, often he is found to be a person who was 
over-protected as a child; he was not permitted to 
make decisions and carry responsibility. At thirty 
or forty or even fifty, if he is to recover, he has to 
learn lessons which he should have been learning 
when he was three and five and eight years old, but 
was not permitted to because his parents, usually 
his mother, would not permit him to make the 
simplest kind of decision. Sometimes such persons 
find themselves in important positions; they have 
exerted themselves, or someone else has in their 
behalf, in securing a high place. But they cannot 
carry the responsibility. So they start building up 
their courage through a “‘false friend,” a bottle. 
They cannot say, ‘‘My soul is even as a weaned 
child.” 

It is the purpose of life to develop one’s character 
and ability so that he can stand upon his own feet, 
can make decisions, can accept a job and carry it 
through to completion without destroying himself 
or exploiting other people. The quiet person who 
lifted up his soul to God in the words of Psalm 131 
probably had never been president, of his Rotary 
Club or foreman in his factory. He probably had 
never won a golf tournament or been leader of the 
men’s society of his church. He probably had 
never seen his name in the local newspaper. Yet 
he is the kind of a man we believe our Lord would 
tap on the shoulder and say, “Come up higher, 
thou good and faithful servant. Thos hast been 
faithful over a few things. I will make thee master 
over many.” The unfortunate thing is, the writer 
of that autobiographical sketch did not tell us how 
he had succeeded in accomplishing so remarkable a 
purpose which enabled him to say, “My soul is 
even as a weaned child.” 

The achieving of a sense-of-dignity, of person- 
hood, or adulthood, is the chief aim of life. Some 
thinkers of religion have proclaimed that the chief 
aim of life is to “glorify God.” However, what 
greater glorification could come to God than the 


production of another person; one who has within — 
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himself the power of creation and of carrying re- 
sponsibility, or joining with God as “heir and joint- 
heir” as Paul says, as partner and co-partner? To 
be sure, we are junior partners, but nevertheless, 
partners with God. 

The wise parent is one who does not so dominate 
his child that the youngster is incapable of standing 
on his own feet, that when he becomes a man he 
can put away childish things and act like a man, 
that he can take a wife and treat her as an equal 
and neither exploit her personality and personhood 
nor expect her to treat him as his mother has 
always treated him. 

I have recently been thinking about the subject, 
“The art of being a mother-in-law,” for the inability 
of mothers to accept the role of mother-in-law is 
one of the serious difficulties in human affairs. So 
far as education is concerned, we have done less to 
prepare our mothers to be mothers-in-law than we 
have to prepare our young women to be wives, and 
we have done little enough of that. I have often 
thought that someone should prepare a psycho- 
logical test for prospective mothers-in-law and 
supply our young women with copies of them in 
large numbers. We do not take a lot of things 
seriously so far as human relationships are con- 
cerned, and the result is we cannot say with our 
ancient Jewish poet who wrote those lines, “My 
soul is even-as a weaned child,” for we are not 
emotionally weaned. We are emotionally immature 
people, complaining about our misfortunes and for- 
ever seeking special favors from man and God. 

The purpose of life is to become weaned, 
achieve a sense-of-dignity and personhood. This i 
the ability to carry responsibility, to accept a job 
and see it through to the end, and above all to con- 
duct ourselves in relation to other people, our 
wives, husbands, children, bosses, fellow workers, 
employees, so as not to take advantage of them, or 
exploit them to our own ends, or to insist that they 
fit their ideas to coincide with ours. 

In the past we have worked to survive physically. 
In the future we will work to survive spiritually 
and emotionally. We often see a person retire from 
a job because of an age limit, and soon become ill, 
and perhaps die. Another goes on working, useful 
and creative, for many more years. His soul is as 
a weaned child for he has joined with God in cre- 
ative tasks and efforts. He is not ill because he he 
neither the time nor inclination to be ill. : 

How is all this achieved? Through a mastery of 
little things, simple acts, small jobs. The text als 
includes these words, “I do not exercise myself i 
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great matters, or in things too high for me.” What 
is too high? We do not know. No one can say 
what job we are capable of doing, what amount of 
responsibility we can carry, what position we can 
aspire to. All around us we see persons who have 
taken on more than they can handle, who are 
mervous, emotionally disturbed, sick in one way 
or another. The writer of the Psalm goes on, 
“Surely, I have behaved and quieted myself.” Per- 
haps just here is the answer as to how personhood, 


adulthood, a sense-of-dignity is achieved. So long 
as we are able to quiet ourselves and let the creative 
forces around us strengthen and renew us, we will 
continue to grow, to be creative: persons in our 
own right. 

That is our goal. To be neither enslaved nor 
indebted, and yet not haughty nor consumed with 


self pride . . . “Lord my heart is not haughty nor 
mine eyes lofty ... My soul is even as a weaned 
childs.uons 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND 
FREE INQUIRY 


bee New York Times Magazine of February 26 
carried an article on President-elect A. 
Whitnev Gris: ald of Yale, in which Dr. Griswold 
was quoted as saying: “In a civilization undergoing 
one of the most profound and unpredictable changes 
in history, she (Yale) preserves the great human- 
istic and scientific achievements of the past and 
makes them intelligible and useful to the future. 
In a world in which political dogma has driven free 
inquiry out of one country after another, Yale 
carries on the study of the present and the explora- 
tion of the future with full freedam of thought and 
pinion. . . . If you don’t have free inquiry in the 
universities, where in thunder will you have it? 
If the spirit of free inquiry dries up at the source— 
the universities—where can it live?”’ 

That statement from a Yale man is worthy of 
applause from those of us who are not Yale men. 
It puts its finger on the very pulse of freedom. 
However, to Dr. Griswold’s ‘where in thunder” 

uestion as to where else freedom of inquiry may be 
Pad other than in the universities, the answer lies 
also in the liberal churches, for this spirit has been 
and is characteristic of them. It is the spirit of this 
church. Quoting from our Covenant: “The quest 
‘of truth is its sacrament.” Quoting from our 
Avowal: “Universalists avow faith in the authority 
of truth, known or to be known.” 

The importance of the liberal church to this 
end is tremendously significant on two scores: 


nd loyalty to it in working with all age groups, in 
ie average communities where the churches find 
themselves, with all the people, in all the relation- 
hips of life. It isn’t limited to man’s academic 
rs, or to the opportunity to have them. (2) The 
eral church takes this whole approach of free 


(1) In that it stands for this spirit of quest for truth _ 


inquiry and quest for truth, and freedom to be 
loyal to the truth, as a matter of religion and life. 
It isn’t an academic matter only. It is a way of life. 
There are those who apply the free approach to 
truth to physics but who think it cannot and should 
not apply to religion and to religious dogma. Quite 
the contrary with us. We test our beliefs as we test 
anything else. When this is our insight and our 
passion, then the whole life is dedicated, devoted 
to this spirit. If ever we are to win humanity as a 
whole to freedom and to truth, we’ll do it only as 
this becomes their religion, the religion of their 
whole lives, in all life’s relationships. 

Today, most people throughout the world not 
only do not have this insight of religion, they fight 
it. They carry their religious beliefs around: in 
dogmatic suitcases they will not allow to be opened. 
They let these dogmas fight one another, they will 
not test them for truth. Emotions are tied to them 
blindly. So, from their separate pathways of 
religion and tradition, men and nations fight one 
another. The need we have spoken of for the past 
two Sundays—the need for all men from all path- 
ways and traditions to come out together on the 
common highway of common quest for common, 
universal truth—has not yet come to pass. For 
this the world waits. 

Epna P. BRuNER 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


ISRAEL. Norway’s project to raise a memorial in 
Israel tod the twenty-seven Jewish refugee children 
killed in a plane crash near Oslo recently, has turned in- 
to an international exchange of good will. .A nation- 
wide drive by Norwegians to contribute thirty buildings 
to a pioneer farm colony in Israel has aready secured 
guarantees for eighteen of the structures. Meanwhile, 
the Israeli Federation of Labor, knowing of the short- 
age of citrus fruits in Norway, is shipping one thousand 
cases of oranges to Norwegian school children. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


FRATER-SMID DID MUCH FOR 
UNIVERSALISM 


To: the Editor: 

The Rev. Harry Frater-Smid made a great hit in Akron. His 
sermon on The Vanishing Image of Christ was superb and 
worthy of publication in your very fine magazine for the Easter 
number. He has a copy of it which you can easily obtain. 
The people of Akron were much pleased and challenged by 
it, and would like to see it in print. 

You can tell the Universalist Service Committee that one 
hundred and seventy-five people heard him on Sunday morn- 
ing, and that the afternoon session, when he spoke on The Free 
Community — Our Way Out, there were one hundred and 
twenty-five representing Akron, Leroy, North Olmstead, Attica, 
Kent and Norwalk. It was a great day. It did much for Uni- 
versalism in Ohio. 

T still marvel how well Frater-Smid stood the trip — doing so 
much talking and traveling and getting accustomed to all kinds 
of drinking water — used mainly, of course, in his tea. He has 
a most pleasing personality. His memory is prodigious for he 
remembered nanies of ministers and all the names of their 
families — from coast to coast. This is an achievement indeed. 
Additionally, he could give a wonderful, succinct, summariza- 
tion of each man. I should say he knew his way around, both 
geographically, religiously, and character-sketch-ingly. 

Akron, Ohio LawreENcE W. Asnorr 


WHITESMITH ON BLANSHARD 


To the Editor: 

In his American Freedom and Catholic Power, Paul Blan- 
shard marshalls a most impressive array of facts relative to the 
growth of Catholic influence in the affairs of the nation; but 
his method of presentation of those facts and his conclusions 
are both inconsistent and inconclusive. 

In his criticism of the Catholic position on marriage, he 
takes a view that is repugnant to all enlightened Protestants. 
He fails to see that a union that is based on mere physical at- 
traction is doomed to disaster. Where there are opposing reli- 
gious ideals, the elements of a true marriage are lacking. Es- 
pecially for the sake of the children and the harmony of the 
home, the home must be a religious unit. 

Mr. Blanshard seems to ignore the one feature of the Roman 
Catholic religion which makes it a menace to human freedom 
and progress and in which it is akin to the communism of Mos- 
cow. I refer to the dogma that the Catholic Church is not 
only a means of blessing, but also an end in itself and divinely 
protected from all error. Moreover, from its constitution, the 
Church is the hierarchy. Consequently, and in spite of “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s possessions,” it rules that gambling 
is not a vice, except under certain conditions. When the Church 
is the beneficiary in the game, it gives the game its imprimatur. 

This dogma of a one, always holy and infallible church has 
sustained all the plans of power-expansion of that church from 
every kind of social, economic and political pressure to the tor- 
ture-chambers of the Inquisition. 

Linesvalle; Pennsylvania*» «e+ Ernest M-WuirtesMitH 
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PRESENT LABOR MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS SELF DESTRUCTIVE 


To the Editor: 

That is a corking issue of The Leader, January. Your lead 
editorial hits a vital problem, but it seems to me does not hit 
hard enough at the conscience of the industrial and financial 
leadership of our time. 

The common man stretching his budget balancing with all 
the insecurities of present day life, due in part to the complexity 
of industrial economic setup, will continue to battle for a meas- 
ure of growing security and will not think of himself as selfish. 

The steel worker fighting for old age pension can hardly be 
blamed when the leaders of his industry not only receive lordly 
incomes, but top those off with fantastic pensions, self voted. 
These same leaders increasing the cost of steel because of 
workers’ pensions, are thus starting what likely will be another 
general rise in prices; doing this following one of their most 
profitable years. 

The pattern of this kind of economic leadership is the same 
as years ago with no sign of learning from depression experi- 
ences. There will be no solution to management-labor prob- 
lems until both realize in their hearts that their interests are one, 
and that the present policy is as self-destructive in economics as 
it is in international politics. 

I did not intend this lengthy diatribe, but thank you for the 
grand issue. 

Roland Gammon’s article is splendid. I do not like having to 
wait a month for the second. Dicks’ Road to Health is very 
helpful. Dr. Blauvelt did a truly fine piece of work that will 
help straighten many of our people out of their misunderstand- 
ing of Gibbons. Milburn’s article is most interesting. Harry 
Adams Hersey, what a glorious person he is! 
Concorp, N. H. 


RE ‘“‘THE RELIGION OF JESUS IS 7 
UNIVERSAL”’ 


Gustav H. ULricH | 


To the Editor: 

What purpose is served by publishing articles such as this? 
The title is a statement. That statement is correct; but the 
article published under that title is as confused and confusing 

as the jumbled creeds of Protestant orthodoxy. 

The religion of Jesus is universal not because Jesus-taught it; 
Mr. Brooks points out that most of these teachings are to be 
found in the Old Testament; but because he taught basic uni- 
versal truths. 

The “religious radical” (Universalist) simply wants the basic 
truths separated from any stigma of cult or sect and recognized 
as the true, universal religion. In the most exact sense, 
Universalism. \ ; 

Further, Dr. Brooks lapses into the old error of confusing 
“the religion of Jesus” with historic Christianity; which is ex- 
actly what the religious radical is trying to eliminate from cur- 
rent Universalist thinking. a 

We honor Jesus principally because he had faith enough in 
his ideals to die for them, yet Dr. Brooks says to the preseata 
day religious radicals “it is right to do as Jesus says, but don’t 
do as he did, we must be realistic.” The weakness of all reli- 
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gion, \personal or organized, is this lack of faith. Surely, if we 
are all sons of one father,;we must believe that eventually all 
other loyalties will heconte ‘meaningless and there will be estab- 
lished one Kingdom of God. We do not, however, express any 
belief that there will be a “rush into the fold.” 

If ever there was an example of synthetic Usiversaliem, this 
article is JT. 

Please, Mr. Editor, let us have more from Dr. Brainard 
Gibbons. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Davw F. Snow 


GOD IS NOT DEAD 


Through the Editor 

To My Fellow Universalists: 
Let us not be disquieted. 
God is not dead. 

Nor does he sleep. 
Perchance he has moved and we know not where to find him. 
If we search, we shall find him — 

On our street, yea — in our own house. 

Take heart. 

He is the host. 

We are the guests. 

The festival is ready for you and me. 

Let us prepare ourselves to celebrate. 

Let us rejoice and be glad. 

Thus shall we truly live. 

Thus shall we be able to remove the vertical walls we have 
built between the various groups seeking the good life. 
Thus shall we become aware of the horizontal levels that meas- 

ure our maturity. 
We shall rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
For we feared he was lost, but we have found him. 
The festival is ours to celebrate. 
Rocky Mount, California 


; A FIFTH REASON FOR 
STAYING HOME FROM CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

I believe in uiaing 0 out orchids” where they are due. Your 
February Christian Leader appealed to me as a commendably 
excellent issue. 

Briefly, the following features had especial interest. The 
article by Mrs. Jean Fry, Report of the Charles Street Church 
Saturday School Experiment is a remarkably well-defined 
description of what experience-centered teaching can accom- 
plish. This report is a stimulating challenge to all education- 
ally-minded Universalists. 

_ Open the Door by Emerson S. Schwenk is a provocative 
writing which touches upon the problem of faith; a faith for 
everyman. And the timeliness of his skillfully psychiatric 
treatment of this prime problem of “faith” causes this reader 
to question why such a fine article should be presented seem- 
ingly as a “last page filler?” 

_ Four Reasons Why I Stay Home from Church is a “prize” 
‘contribution — yet who is the artist and ingenious annotator? 
_ compliment The Christian Leader for its graphic sense of 
; jumor. And fervently hope that further issues will feature 
ach an invaluable asset. In my opinion, however, you, missed 
most pointed reason “Why. I Stay Home From Church, * 


Ouur S. CUNNINGHAM 


Certainly you should have done something with the effete ser- 
monizing so generally heard today. Here, undoubtedly, is the 
crux to the whole situation. For the average church-attender 
can validly ask why sermons are not more vitally concerned 
with “everyday religion?” Why the usual sermon fails to touch 
more realistically upon actual problems of “everyman’s faith?” 
And why are sermons not more listener-stimulating, and experi- 
ence-centered? 

If these are valid criticisms, then “Why I Stay Home From 
Church” is in no sense a delectable item of humor. 
Weymouth, Mass. J. Henry Hawsavo 


APPRECIATION OF GIBBONS 


To the Editor: 

This is just’a word of appreciation for the fine report of the 
Rochester Convention contained in your November issue. After 
reading it I feel that I got at least as much out of the Conven- 
tion as if I had been there in person, except for the personal 
contacts which are the essence of such gatherings. 

May I also take this opportunity of commending Brainard 
F. Gibbons’ article “New Wine and Old Bottles,’ which is a 
summary of the occasional address at the Convention. This 
is not the first time I have been impressed by the sound and 
forthright logic of Mr. Gibbons’ writings in The Leader. 

It was also a real inspiration to read the report of Dr. Cum- 
mins, and the articles of Dr. MacLean and Mr. Latham; all 
made excellent reading. The Leader is always good, but. this 
issue was particularly outstanding. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


NEW ZEALAND. Striking progress is shown in 
the construction of homes for the aged under the state 
housing scheme. In the twelve years since the pro- 
gram was put into operation, so many dwellings have 
been completed that all needs are expected to be met 
by 1952. Said Housing Minister Semple, in a recent re- 
port: ‘In these new homes, with their modern conven- 
iences and amenities, the old people will spend the con- 
cluding years of their lives in peace and contentment . . 
In three years, every old couple in the country who 
wants a home of their own will have one.” 


Rurus B..McCatt. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a kasting, living memprinl to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“T give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishirig 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $,............c00208 ay 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treas- 
urer, for any further information you desire. 
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Our Library Desk 


IN OUR IMAGE 
Thirty-two color paintings by Guy 
Rowe 

Foreword by Kent Cooper 

Oxford University Press 

Price $10.00 

Many Reviews of In Our Image have 
appeared in the public prints, and it is 
safe to assume that the reader of these 
paragraphs is familiar with the pre- 
sentation and intent of that work. That 
has been consummately achieved. The 
following is an attempt to evaluate Guy 
Rowe’s portraits per se, and should be 
prefaced by the remark that any given 
artist’s opinion of any other given artist’s 
work is just that, and no more. 

In regarding these portraits as easel 
paintings, it is impossible to consider 
them without the text. They are the 
text, the blood and bones of it, which 
would indicate that easel paintings can 
be illustrations, and vice versa. It is 
good to have such fine work to prove this 
point. 

Mr. Rowe’s portraits have dispelled 
the vaguely legendary and too often 
flatly chromo-like aspect of these Old 
Testament characters, and showed them 
as people. People are humans, and 
have attributes of strength and weak- 
ness, hope and fear, greed and faith. 
All these are in the portraits, not 
through disregard of physical aspects, 
but through an almost over-powering 
use of them. This super-realism,. this 
physiological peering, which transcends 
even the camera, has certainly achieved 
the result of giving us the blood and 
bones mentioned, as well as the attend- 
ant power, whether it be power of 
strength, or love, or faith, or even power 
of hate or deceit. 

There is no doubt that there can be 
beauty in this treatment. The drawing 
of Isaiah is really beautiful, and yet it 
is of an elderly man whose merely phy- 
sical attributes are not' remotely beauti- 
ful by normal standards. The beauty 
lies in the inner man shining through 
the outer, and any drawing which 
achieves this must be a fine drawing. 
Isaiah is perhaps the finest example of 
this, but there are many others. 

And yet, even as we are forced to 
admire them, we ask ourselves if it is 
really necessary to indulge in this super- 
realism, this microscopic pore-scanning, 
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that flaunts the wart on the nostril and 
the hairs within it. We immediately 
duck the charges of squeamishness, and 
addiction to calendar art. The power of 
the drawings lies in the presentation of 
the characters of various persons, and 
those varied persons need not and should 
not, be endowed with Recamier-like 
physiques. (“A classic face, unmarred 
by thought.”) Mr. Rowe’s conceptions 
are splendid, and often repellent. One 
cannot help but wonder what would 
have been the result had Rembrandt 
undertaken this project. The models 
for his Biblical paintings were peasants 
and ghetto-dwellers, and they had the 
beauty of human-ness, and were not 
repellent. But then, undoubtedly Rem- 
brandt’s contemporaries would not have 
unanimously agreed. Which brings us 
back to the shelter of our preface. 

The Time cover treatment is excel- 
lent in the central figures, a little more 
colored-pencilish in the background. Per- 
haps it is the very strength of the cen- 
tral characters which makes the sym- 
bolisms and the background characters 
seem a bit flat. The sharp erosion 
treatment must necessarily be restricted 
to the foreground figures, and without 
it, the backgrounds suffer, lacking the 
saving power of distant suggestion which 
lies in water color or oil. This may ex- 
plain the figures behind Samson, and 
Joseph’s brothers. Unless you go the 
whole way, you have Artzibasheff. The 
most successful drawings are those hay- 
ing no backgrounds. Jeremiah’s face 
against his yolk is fine. 

Guy Rowe’s subjects were the strug- 
gles, the pathos, the spiritual strength 
of these Old Testament characters. If 
it is granted that these are powerfully 
portrayed, in spite of a disapproval of 
his renditions, then his must be the work 
of a man of ability. 

JosHua ToLrorp 


THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD 
By Georgia Harkness 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Price $1.50 

Georgia Harkness has come to be 
the spokesman for what might be called 

a middle-of-the-road gospel. She does 

not hesitate to expose the weaknesses in 

both the old and the new orthodoxy. 

And she is equally critical of left-wing 


liberalism. 

This little volume has the character- 
istic Harkness 
places the author somewhere between 


7 


touch and definitely — 


the two extremes of Christian theology. 


She takes note of the desperate plight 
of ‘man; the failure of the churches; the 


coldness of the old-time religion( its in- 


tellectual sterility) ; 
liberal gospel; and, standing between the 
two, man... hungering and thirsting for 
the bread of life. It is a familiar pat- 
tern but Georgia Harkness handles it in 
interesting fashion. 

As a Universalist, I can not accept 
the Harkness theology at every point. 
But I find such a volume as this stimu- 
lating and helpful. For example, liber- 
als can well afford to ponder such a 
sentence as this: “. . . any form of the- 
ology or of preaching which moves 


lightly over the stark fact of sin is fore-— 
doomed by its shallow optimism to the — 


failure which awaits too great light- 
heartedness in a tragic world.” 

The author is of the opinion that the 
chief cause of the world’s malady lies 
in “. . . our failure to proclaim the 
eee in a way that makes any very 
significant impact on our world.” Why 
not go all the way and state the plain 
fact? The gospel as proclaimed in most 
Christian churches today simply does 
not make sense to the average man or 
woman. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon 


THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA | 

By Archer H. Shaw 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 

1950 

Price $6.50 . 

Archer H. Shaw’s new book, well 
called, The Lincoln Encyclopedia, is 
another strong evidence that interest in 
Abraham’s Lincoln’s personality is still 
keenly alive and will live for genera- 
tions to come. 

Speaking as one who has been, since _ 
a high school lad (and that was well 
over half a century ago) entirely under 
the spell of Lincoln’s personality, and 
who is always looking for something new — 
about him, I find in this book much to — 
help any reader who thinks of Lincoln, 
not only as an inspired statesman, but © 
as an inspired human being. 

The book is arranged with all its — ; 
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the thinness of the © 


‘ 


Lincoln sayings and writings set forth 
alphabetically, and it takes four hun- 
dred pages to include them all. Some- 
how this does not sound very interest- 
ing, even though unique. It makes one 
think of Mark Twain’s comment about 
the English Dictionary. He is reported 
to have said he had read it from “cover 
to cover,” and found it interesting, but 
that he had great difficulty “following 
the plot.” 

But a more careful examination 
shows that the author has done a pro- 
digious amount of work, and done it 
mighty well. Assume that you wish to 
know all that Lincoln has said about 
the Abolition of Slavery. Turn to the 
key word, Abolition, and there it is —- 
all that he said or wrote on the subject, 
with every quotation backed up by a 
reference to its exact source. Not a 
book to be read from “cover to cover,” 
surely, but a mighty handy book to 
keep hard by to help find quickly the 
Lincoln quotations needed. 

Every Lincoln student, and that means 
about every real American, will do well 
to place this Encyclopedia along side 
his other Lincoln books. 

. Ratpxu E. GarpNer 


GROWTH IN PRAYER 

By Constance Garrett 

Macmillan Company, New York, 

1950. 

Price $2.00 

Growth in Prayer is obviously not 
what it appears to be at a superficial 
glance. Its initial thesis is that peace 
of mind, a trite phrase by now, is uni- 
versally wanted. The way to peace of 
mind is through prayer. 

We find ourselves with book in hand 
and its promise to give us guidance in 
such matters as “Learning to Pray,” 
“Vocal Prayer,” “Mental Prayer,” 
“Group Prayer,” and “Practice of 
Prayer.” Of course, any religionist would 
freely admit that these considerations 
have a justifiable place in a complete 
religious philosophy, yet it becomes 
More and more obvious as one reads 
through Growth in Prayer that certain 
questions must be asked. What kind 
of prayer can we believe in honestly? 
Even such basic questions as, “‘Does 
God hear prayer?” “What has Jesus 
to do with prayer?” These matters must 
be inescapably met by the reader of 
this book, for the author, Miss Garrett, 
rtrays a kind of praying of which lib- 
erals are too well-acquainted already. 


May, 1950 


This is not to say that Growth in 
Prayer is not a very valuable book, for 
with its Christo-centric doctrine and 
God-who-hears-petitions, it is valuable 
for religious orthodoxies. 

A quote from its jacket is revealing. 
“Growth in Prayer will be read and 
used by people of many different back- 
grounds; Episcopalians, Methodists Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists . . .” 

For liberals, who are concerned with 
a religion that is founded squarely on 
observable facts, Growth in Prayer ap- 
pears as a relic of religious thinking 
which they have long ago put aside for 
more workable truths. Let the lib- 
eral who is not acquainted with self- 
discipline or mortification, as Miss Gar- 
rett says, or intercession in prayer, read 
this book. It will be as a museum dis- 
play of his religious ancestral back- 
ground which should make him rejoice 
that in religion and prayer, man has 
grown in understanding. 

GrorcEe J. W. PENNINGTON 


A UNITARIAN STATES HIS CASE 

By Rovert W. Sonen 

Beacon Press, 1949 

Price $2.00 

This is an interesting, though not an 
impressive little book. Mr. Sonen, a 
leading Unitarian minister on the fron- 
tier of religious liberalism in the south- 
west, presents here thirteen sermons cov- 
ering a wide range of subject matter. 
“The Agnostics,” “God,” “Labor Re- 
lations,” “The Bible,’ are sampling 
chapter titles. These are sermons in- 
tended for the “modern mind.” 

The case presented is really not a 
case at all. It is an expression of mild 
liberalism, which I suppose in the Bible 
Belt county is akin to radicalism if not 
atheism. Perhaps some of this liberalism 
would even disturb many _tradition- 
bound New England Unitarians, judg- 
ing by the outbursts the last year or 
two of that commitee of the supersti- 
tious number-plus one, 

The sermons presented in this vol- 
ume are not “great” sermons by any 
homiletical measurement. But there is 
clever phrasing and an easy style. I 
imagine that they are better “heard” 
than read. For persons who are just 
beginning to think about liberal reli- 
gion, this book will be worthwhile grist 
for the mill, and’ for ministers who are 
running short of’ sermon ideas, this book 
might provide a suggestion or two. 

Mason F. McGinness 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


THE ART OF 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 
By Roy Sorenson 
Association Press 
Price $2.00 
Here is a compilation of facts on 
Boards, their responsibilities and forma- 
tions as well as individual dutics and 
characteristics taken from.many sources. 
This book .can be of inestimable value 
to men and women, young and old, who 
are elected or appointed to boards of 
religious as well as secular organizations. 
The Art Of Membership is worth read- 
ing and having at hand for reference. 


C.A.W 


Large enterprises make the few rich, but 
the majority pre, only through the 
carefulness and detail apm Ae, 

. MuUNGER 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A CALENDAR OF. EVENTS AT 
THE DIABETIC CAMPS, NORTH OX- 
FORD AND CHARLTON 

Early in April we begin to make plans and 
prepare for the more than usually busy spring 
and summer season in prospect for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp and the Elliott 
P. Joslin Camp. The calendar of events starts 
May 3 when the Woman’s Club of Worcester 
will make a pilgrimage to North Oxford at 
the invitation of Miss Saidee Riccius, grand- 
niece of Clara Barton. If the day is a pleasant 
one, about two hundred guests are expected 
to visit the historic cottage where Clara 
Barton was born on Christmas Day in 1821. 
Following their visit through the charming 
rooms of the house with their wealth of 
antiques and memorabilia of the days of 
Clara Barton, the ladies will be served tea in 
the Administration Building of the Camp. 
Members of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee will be hostesses and show the 
guests around the grounds, and acquaint 
them with our work with diabetic girls. 

The next scheduled event is the annual 
“work spell” of the Committee. Members 
will spend three days—June 7, 8, and 9—on 
the premises doing all sorts of odd jobs re- 
quired before the opening of the camp on 
Sunday, July 2. There are inventories to be 
checked, linen to be mended, a little painting 
here and there to freshen things up a bit, and 
oh, so many details to be taken care of before 
we are in readiness for our first campers. 
During this workspell the Committee will 
hold a meeting and plan for Flag Day. 
Perhaps the biggest job of the three days is 
to mark and arrange articles which will be 
displayed for sale on the tables in the barn 
on Flag Day. During our workspell, members 
of the Unitarian Committee on Social Ser- 
vice, who help so splendidly in the work at 
thé Joslin Camp, will gather at the Joslin 
Camp to do work similar to that which the 
Clara Barton Committee does at North 
Oxford. A time for fellowship together will 
be planned as a part of our program, 

The third important date is the Flag Day 
Observance, June 17. We are at work on an 
interesting and informative program to pre- 
cede the usual picnic luncheon, inspection of 
house and buildings, and happy get-together 
of friends from far and near. Early in the 
afternoon a visit to the Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp will be arranged. To you who have 
visited the Joslin Camp the past two years, a 
word of encouragement. There will be a new, 
and excellent black-top road leading into 
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camp, replacing that quarter mile of rocks 
and ruts over which you traveled previously! 

We are very happy that some of our min- 
isters have asked if there is work they can do 
to help us at the camps. We have answered 
“yes” and they are planning a work camp 
for June 19 to 23. We have a long list of 


““things to be done.” 


A day or two after the ministers arrive, a 
group from the U. Y.F. will appear, forty 
strong, to take over a job of erecting an out- 
door chapel at the Joslin Camp, in memory 
of one of their members, William Cromie. 
We suspect there will beamuch fun along with 
the work when ministers and young people 
meet. 

While we do not contemplate any exten- 
sive building program at either camp this 
summer, we must build a new cabin at the 
Joslin Camp for the use of the resident 
doctor and his family. It will be exactly like 
the camper cabins with a few additions such 
as partitions and plumbing, so when the time 
comes we can easily convert it into another 
camper cabin. The ‘“‘time” to which we refer 
is when we have our new recreation building, 
the only building lacking to make this camp 
ideal. We are optimists enough to believe the 
recreation building will be erected before 
1951. We will get along wonderfully well 
without it wm/ess we have a rainy season. 
Well, why anticipate a rainy season? 

The Camps will open July 2 and the Joslin 
Camp will close on September 2. This gives 
three periods of three weeks each. The Clara 
Barton Camp will not close until September 
9, but the last two weeks will be for the 
benefit of the older campers and possibly 
adults who need what might be called a 
“medical vacation.” Applications are coming 
in such large numbers that we are already 
wondering if we can accommodate those who 
want and need this camping experience. 
Staffs for both camps are nearly complete. 

Just one more date and this is an impor- 
tant one, July 15 will be Open House Day at 
both Camps. To one and all we extend a 
very cordial invitation to visit the Camps 
on this day and see them in action. The 
program will not be “dressed up” for the 
occasion—it will be a typical day at both 
camps, although you may run into what we 
call “change day” at the Clara Barton Camp 
because July 15 is the end of the first two- 
week period and campers will be departing. 
We venture to say that you will find this 
most interesting. ’ 

Your Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 


‘five dollars -for adults. 


chairman, Mrs. Bowman, and your secre- 
tary, Mrs. Taylor, will spend two days in 
early April at both camps interviewing all 
types of workmen, looking over the premises, 
and meeting with representatives from the 
Youth group and with the doctors. 

If you read this schedule of work and 
events and look a bit between the lines, you 
will realize that your Committee is an active 
one and that it is no small job in which they 
are engaged. 

A) BA 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 

Three women authorities on the Near 
East and over a score of other church leaders, 
writers and educators, will take part in the 
annual Northfield Missionary Conference, 
to be held at East Northfield, Mass., from 
July 3 to July 11 this year. The conference 
is sponsored by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, the Home Missions Council, the 
Missionary Education Movement and the 
United Council of Church Women. 

Emphasis of the program is on the Chris- 
tian community at home and the problems 
of the Near E st abroad. Forums, workshop 
sessions and c.asses in methods and materials 
will be held during the week. Dr. Glora 
Wysner, secretary on the Near East for the 
International Missionary Council, and Mrs. 
J. L. Dodds, recently of Beirut College, 
Lebanon, will lead classes on the Near East 
for women delegates. A corresponding girls’ 
group will be headed by Mrs. Paul Harrison, 
former missionary to Arabia and author of 
Pearls Are Made, a young people’s book 
about the Persian Gulf. Professor Walter 
Holcomb, of Boston University School of 


Theology, will be in charge of the audio- — 


visual aids workshop and evening program. 
Roger Arnold, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, will be organist and music 
director. 

Registration blanks and information on 
the conference may be obtained by writing 
Edith Lowry, co-executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Registration fees is 
Board and room for 
the conference range from twenty-four 
dollars to thirty-five dollars. Each group 
should plan to send a delegate if possible. 


ae 
America has proved that it is practicable — 


to elevate the mass of mankind—to make 
them competent to act a part in the great 


duty and the great right of self-govern- : 


ment.—DANIEL WEBSTER 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


—— 


—— =< 


Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


COMMENT ON AN IMPORTANT 
BOOK 

ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIANS: ISO- 
LATIONISM VERSUS WORLD COM- 
MUNITY by Floyd H. Ross. Harper and 
Brothers. 
_ This is a most timely book for those of us 
in western culture. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Religion in the Methodist University 
of Southern California, Professor Ross begins 
his preface with a single sentence which 
summarizes Religion as Community, “The 
Problem of community is the acute problem 
‘of our era.” In the book points are docu- 
mented. “The great religious traditions of 
mankind are a mixed good.” They are 
“products of the common soil of humanity,” 
particularly the evidence is assembled to 
show this to be true for the Protestant Chris- 
tianity out of which we have developed. 
The author says that we must, if we are to 
seek after God, avoid a turning around in 
circles to see one’s own eyes, instead we must 
walk straight. 

In revering a Socrates, a Gautama, a 
_Lao-tse, a Jesus, we must not adopt their 
| faith to become their disciples, but appreciate 

their spirit by creating our own mature faith. 

Ross does not enjoy an appreciation of 

cultures other than our own at the expense 

of a sloppy scholarship or any lack of through- 
| ness in the knowledge of our biblical and 
| historical heritage. 

He takes particular pains at the beginning 

of his book to deal with the problem of 
apocalyptic literature in the gospels and the 
whole field of eschatology. He points out 
that on the basis of historical fact we cannot 
observe that the world did come to an end. 
He says that if Jesus followed the pattern of 
messianism of his day he was wrong. “The 
| history of the Petrine fellowship should serve 
‘as a constant reminder that it is dangerous 
‘to assume that God’s plan for the race, or 
{the route which mankind will follow into 
| world community, will necessarily, unfold in 
‘the terms, symbols or theologies’ treasured 
| most earnestly by ourselves.” 
_ Ross says that we must decide between 
particularism and Universalism. The notion 
‘in Judaism of the divinely chosen has fallen 
‘as a mantle upon the Christians. This to 
| Ross is unfortunate. 
| In showing the development of creedal 
definitions he points out how dissent becomes 
y. “Theologies are earthborn even 
h they speak of matters of more than 
oe oT 
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Those of us who take comfort in being in 
the Protestant branch of Christianity rather 
than the Roman Catholic, should take seri- 
ously the statement of the author that ‘‘most 
Protestants do not stand as far from Rome 
as they are accustomed to think of themselves 
as standing.” In many cases the doctrinal 
position of the Protestants is predicated 
upon unexamined assumptions which tend to 
lead the Protestants into wooden formulas 
which also become pseudo-absolutes. In the 
quest for God, even the Protestants have 
settled, in many cases, for certainty rather 
than the search.” 

It is made quite clear that the World 
Council of Churches in its endeavor to de- 
volve union ecumenically, is deluding itself 
since it cannot share a common communion 
service. “The present day retreat into 
Christian confessionalism may be a source 
of comfort to many seared souls. But it is 
also a confession of weakness in the funda- 
mental area of the life of faith—the confession 
of a spiritual inability to return continuously 
to one’s first assumptions and to criticize 
them in the light of new horizons and new 
insights coming from many points of the 
human compass.” 

“The only finality a mature Christian can 
know is his vocation to be a pilgrim or ex- 
plorer. What is needed even more in our 
times than confession of a specific faith is 
exploration of the total religious situation. 
It is at this point that the religious radical 
needs to be heard in our time if the problem 
of world community is to be raised to a level 
of fruitful discussion from which no earnest 
group is excluded.” 

In his concluding chapter he goes on to 
say “No view of history is significant unless 
it helps man to gain a larger perspective on 
all history. Every concept or every symbol 
man uses in his religious quest is valuable to 
the degree that it points man on to a more 
universal frame of reference where defense 
of symbols is seen to be meaningless and 
growth in insight man’s only vocation. 
Modern man is called to doubt the old ways 
and the old arfswers. In the process of build- 
ing bridges between differing cultures with 
their varying idioms, man will rewrite his 
history in terms of a wider fellowship and 
a deeper relatedness. It is fruitless to start 
by worrying about proper theological creden- 
tials. Of those who feel a concern for this 
wider community, some may start as Bud- 
dhists, some as Christians, some as Marxians, 
some as Moslems, What is important is the 


spirit in which we undertake the search for 
the conditions of a wider fellowship. Where 
tenacity of conviction or defensiveness of 
attitude is replaced by receptiveness and an 
attitude of confident faith, world com- 
munity may well emerge in our midst when 
we are verbalizing about it the least. 

The author evidences a sound understand- 
ing of child development. ‘He who has had 
any contact at any time with an authori- 
tarian family situation where the child is 
cajoled or coerced by many devices into 
finding the sole basis of authority for his life 
in the will of the parent realizes in part how 
such subservience to the will of the dominant 
personality lays the ground work for authori- 
tarianism. Unless the child is guided through: 
each learning situation in such a way as to 
discover progressively how the real basis of 
authority must be found in terms of his own 
inner life and his maturing relationships with 
others, the child will probably always tend 
to be a disciple rather than a féilow seeker.” 

For Universalists who more and more 
characterize themsélves as a “Fellowship of 
Learners” this book will be situmulating and 
valuable. It is particularly significant that 
the volume should have come from a writer 
within the traditional fold. 

Horton Co.Bert 


A FEW FLOWERS FOR SHINER 

By Richard Llewellyn 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.00 

The author of How Green Was My 
Valley has demonstrated not only com- 
passionate insight but also very great -ver- 
satility in this unusual war story. It takes 
great skill for a writer to endow a machine 
with unique personality as Llewellyn does 
for “Rosie” the truck (lorry to the Eng- 
lish), but it takes greater skilt and real 
insight for a writer of one nation to por- 
tray the psychology of other nationals as 
accurately as is here done. Snowy the 
London cockney and Bill the Midlander 
are different both in dialect and in their 
ways of thinking. Max the American 
G.I. differs radically from these two, but 
Mr. Llewellyn portrays Max to the life. 
This, in our humble opinion, is very nearly 
great writing. Added to out of the ordi- 
nary skill in characterization is a well-knit 


story. The combination makes a novel 
far above the general run. 

E. H, L? 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CAROLYN REAMON WINS GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 


senior at St. 
Lawrence university and daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
743 Allen St., Syracuse, has been awarded 
one of 15 graduate fellowships in religious 


Carolyn H. Reamon, 


study by the Danforth Foundation, 
established by William H. Danforth, 
St. Louis, Mo., philanthropist. 

Carolyn recently appeared before a 
selection committee in New York City to 
compete with college seniors from all over 


GEHR GIVES WASHINGTON 
LENTEN LECTURES 

The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, minister 
of the Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
the annual Lenten lecturer at the National 
Memorial Universalist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 27 through March 
31. Mr. Gehr’s subjects were: This 
Faith Called Universalism; Universalism 
in America Before John Murray; Elhanan 
Winchester, A Forgotten Founder; Hosea 
Ballou, Our Greatest Thinker; Universal- 
ism and Religious Freedom. 


FAREWELL RECEPTION FOR 
LOCK WOODS 

The farewell reception which was 
tendered the Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Lock- 
wood ‘was attended on Feb. 24 by a large 
gathering who presented three purses in 
token of appreciation of faithful services; 


‘one from the Brooklyn church and its 
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the United States for the $1,500 fellow- 
ship, which also includes additional travel 
expenses and several weeks’ stay at Camp 
Miniwaca, Shelby, Mich. 

The Danforth fellowships are awarded 
each year by the foundation to assist 15 
outstanding young in religious education 
study. Candidates are chosen for intelli- 
gence, scholarship, Christian outlook, 
and personality. 


auxilliary organizations, one from the 
Kingsley church, and one from the 
Kingsley Community Sunday school in 
which Mr. Loockwood had taken an 
active part. 

Best wishes were extended for their 
future success and happiness as they enter 
their new field of labor in Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

‘ At the service on Sunday morning over 
sixty persons came out in spite of bitter 
cold weather to bid God-speed to Mr. 


and Mrs. Lockwood who have been loved 


by the entire community. 


CINCINNATI CALLS NEW 
MINISTER 

The union parish recently created by 
the First Universalist Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Liberal City Temple 
has called the Rev. Jack T. Akin as 
minister. Mr. Akin took over his new 
pastorate, Sunday morning, March 12. 


Mr. Akin comes to Universalism from — 
the Baptist fellowship. He prepared for 
the ministry at Howard College, the Louis- 
ville Baptist Seminary and Union Theo- 
logical School, New York. He is the 
author of numerous religious and psycho- 
logical articles for the newspaper and — 
magazine press. He is married and has 
one daughter, Joy Ann, seven years old. 


NILES ACTIVE IN 
MAINE COLLEGES ) 

The Rev. Albert C. Niles, minister of 
the Elm St. Universalist Church in ~ 
Auburn, Maine, has spoken at several 
Maine colleges recently. | 

He preached at the chapel hour at the . 
University of Maine at Orono during 
January and spoke at the first chapel © 
period of the year at Bates College, 
Lewiston. He has lectured at Bates Col-— 
lege to classes in the Department of © 
Sociology on counseling and marriage. 
Early in the year he also spoke to the 
Bates pre-theological students. Mr. Niles 
preached at the Sunday evening service 
at the Hebron Academy for Boys in 
January. 

Our Auburn minister participated in the 
recent Religious Emphasis Week at Bates — 
College where Rev. Kenneth Patton of 
Boston was the most popular speaker of 
the week. 


CUMMINS-ENGSTROM 
ACCIDENT t 

John Cummins and his financee, 
Fannie Mae Engstrom, were victims of 
a serious automobile accident on Good 
Friday, April 7. Fannie suffered major 
injuries to her face. John received a 
broken nose and his right leg sustained 
six breaks. The accident occurred near 
Ringe, New Hampshire. Miss Engstrom 
was driving when the right front wheel 
of the car went off the narrow road int¢ 
a soft shoulder. The car was hurled 
into a tree and while it was not traveling 
at high speed, both young people were 
dashed against the front and so injured. 
Taken to the Burbank hospital in 
Fitchburg, both had to have three blood: 
transfusions in the twenty-four hours 
following the accident. They have since 
been moved to the hospital in Winchester 
Massachusetts, where they have under- 
gone surgery and are making slow but 
satisfactory progress. we 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
hess, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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Obituaries 


WENNONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 

Wennonah Stevens Abbott one time 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Beverley, Massachusetts, and former 
newspaper woman, died at her home in 
Beverley March 16: She was eighty-five 
years of age. 

Dr. Abbott was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry at Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1924 and served parishes in both 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Prior 
to becoming a Universalist minister, she 
was a reporter on newspapers in the West 
and was for a time editor for a publishing 
firm in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Funeral services were held in Beverley 
March 18. 


ALFRED FISKE PILLSBURY 

Alfred Fiske Pillsbury, 81, a director of 
Pillsbury Mills and prominent civic and 
cultural leader of Minneapolis, died early 
Sunday morning, March 12, at his home 
in that city. He was the son of John 
Sargent Pillsbury, co-founder of the 
milling company and governor of Min- 
nesota from 1876 to 1882. As a young 
man, Mr. Pillsbury was an enthusiastic 
sportsman. He was one of the first great 
University of Minnesota football players. 
Following graduation from law school in 
1894, he joined the milling firm and, in 
1909, was elected secretary and treasurer. 
He resigned as secretary in 1921 and as 
treasurer in 1940, but retained his mem- 
bership on the board of directors until 
death. He served as director of several 
business and banking institutions. 

Mr. Pillsbury was married in 1899 to 
Eleanor L. Field, the daughter of Chief 
Justice Walbridge Abner Field of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. She died 
November 2, 1946. The couple had no 
children. With Mrs. Pillsbury, he was a 
patron of many civic and cultural societies. 

Mr. Pillsbury was a member of the 
Minneapolis park board from 1929 to 
1946, and was a trustee of the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra for many years. 
For thirteen years he was president of the 


Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts. His 
collection of Chinese bronzes is reputedly 
one of the best in the western world and 
his jade collection is second largest. He 
was internationally known as an authority 
on the two.subjects. Completely unaf- 
fected by the international reputation 
his Chinese collection has gained, he 
horrified New York art experts by shipping 
priceless blue jade items to New York by 
regular express without a guard. Recent 


additions to his collection of bronzes— 
three ancient bronze vessels—were placed 
on exhibit at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts only a few weeks ago. 

He was named president-emeritus of 
the First Universalist Society of Min- 
neapolis at its annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 10 of this year, having headed that 
organization since 1936 and having been 
a trustee since 1910. Indicative of_his 
steadfast interest in the welfare of his 
church was an action, taken over a year 
piror to his death, whereby the amount of 
his annual contribution was assured to 
the society for a period of at least twenty- 
five years. Funeral services, the first held 
in the new Universalist church edifice, 
were conducted on March 14 by his pastor, 
Dr. Carl H. Olson. 
services were at Lakewood Cemetery in 
Minneapolis. 


Private interment 


Do You Want a Bible 


In Any Language, 
Version, or Size? 


Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 
Information. 


Then 


Buy at Our Usual Low 
Prices 


From 
Massachusetts 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Oceans of tears will flow 
This coming Memorial Day 
Why hypocritical futility 
When: on all the other days 
Our deeds dig the graves 
For the dead of future wars 
FOR SHAME! 
— Brainarp F. Gispons — 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may he 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. 
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GOWNS 


; CONFIRM CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY : 


‘Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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HOOPESTON UNIVERSALISTS 
BUY BUILDING 


The Rev. and Mrs. Donald King, cour- 
ageous leaders of the Hoopeston, Illinois 
Universalists. 


A beautiful brick building, erected by the 
American Legion in 1928, was bought by the 
Hoopeston Universalist Church for use as a 
church while decisions and plans are being 
made. The building is large enough for 
present needs and, with a little remodeling, 
will serve admirably. 

The tower of the former church, its prin- 
cipal feature, remains standing and, with its 
chimes, seems unhurt. Present hopes are 
that it may be saved and kept as a memorial 
tower. The rest of the building will be razed 
and the site will be kept as a park until the 
time comes that it is needed for a new 
building. 

The people of the Hoopeston Church wish 
to express their appreciation of the many 
letters and contributions they have received 
from Universalists all over the land. 

The building which burned was stone 
veneer on brick, English Gothic in style, and 
one of the most beautiful churches in central 
Illinois. It was erected in 1905 and the 
chimes were installed in 1926. 


\ 


JOSLIN CAMP NEEDS HYMNALS 

We would like to mention the fact that the 
Joslin Camp needs some good hymnals. Is 
there a church which could help, or an in- 
dividual who would like to supply the camp 
with about thirty-five or forty hymnals? 
They would be most gratefully receivéd. 
Beacon ae “ahi | Service peel is the 
preference... deh aat ahd teams 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President — 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


For information address: | 
' 
E 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully -located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the © 
High School os Jrpiot College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial. Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. > 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
‘WILLIAM C. GARNER 


’ Headmaster and President 


cesta fom the Universalist Pub- | 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- — 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15 Massachu- 

setts. re}. 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
| The 118th Annual Session of the Con- 
1ecticut Universalist Convention will be 
teld in the First Universalist Church, 
Stafford, Connecticut on Friday and 
saturday, May 19 and 20, beginning at 
':30 P.M. Friday. 

The Convention will be preceded by the 


innual meeting of the Association of 


Jniversalist Women of Connecticut which 
vill begin at 2:00 P.M. on Friday. 
Raymonp M. Scorrt, Secretary 


SONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
JNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
| The annual convention of the Associa- 
ion of Universalist Woman of Connecti- 
ut will be held at the First Universalist 
vhurch of Stafford, Connecticut, May 19, 
950 at two o'clock. Reports will be 
liven, officers elected, and such other 
lusiness transacted as should properly 
ome before said convention. 

Dorornea D. Wixtiams, Secretary 


LLINOIS CONVENTION 


| The Illinois Universalist Convention 
fill meet in the Universalist Church in 
Irbana, Illinois, Thursday, May 18, 
950, for the hearing of reports, the elec- 
lon of officers, and such other business 
s may legally come before it. ° 

Donatp B. Kuna, Secretary. 


{ASSACHUSETTS A.U.W. 
The Annual meeting of the Massa- 
iusetts Association of Universalist Wo- 
ten will be held at the First Parish in 
falden, Universalist, on May 10 ,1950 
t 10:30 A. M. for the hearing of the 
tual reports, the election of officers 
ad for any other business that shall 
Bally come before the Board. 
Eloise Wellington, 
Recording Secretary 


NIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 

LLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
hiversalist Women’s Alliance will be 
id at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury St., 
Dston, Friday, May 19, at 11 a. m. 
rogram to follow the business meeting 
ill be announced. Reservations for the 
neheon at 60¢ should be made with Mrs. 
umas, CO 6-0240, by Monday, May 15. 
Ruts A. Zrecter, — 
Recording Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
On March 27, 1950, the Committee 
offered Eric A. Ayer in transfer to Con- 
necticut; dismissed Robert H. Barber 
with recommendation; granted license to 
preach to Melvin Van de Workeen; 
accepted Kennth C. Hawkes in transfer 
from Maine; recognized the lapsing of 
the Letter of Lay License of Margaret 
Winchestery recommended to the Central 
Committee that David H. MacPherson 
be granted the right to administer the 
Christian ordinances. 
ALBERT F, Z1ecLer, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONVENTION CALL 

The Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held on May 9 and 10 at the First Par- 
ish Church (Universalist) Malden to 
hear reports, elect officers, and conduct 
such business as may properly come be- 
fore the delegates. 

Dana E. Kuorzte, Secretary 


MINNESOTA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transferred the Rev. Thomas J. Farmer 
from the Minnesota Fellowship Committee 
to the New York Fellowship Committee, 
as of September 15, 1949, 

Granted full fellowship of the - Univer- 
salist Church to the Rev. George W. 
Marshfield, an ordained clergyman accord- 
ing to the forms of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, he having fulfilled the re- 
quired licentiate period on September 15, 
1949. 

Cart H. Otson, 
Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Rev. Roger D. Bosworth has been 
accepted by the Ohio Fellowship Com- 
mittee March 22, 1950 on transfer from 
the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee. 
Harriet E. Drucey, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 125th annual convention of the 
Universalist Church of Ohio will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 14-18, 1950, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers and considering 
such business as may properly come 
before it. _ 
Donatp K. Eva Secretary. 
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The DICTIONARY’ of 
PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES _ 
with the collaboration of 
70 eminent scholars. 
“By far the most authoritative book 
of its kind.” —Prof. Karl Jaspers 
$6.00 


OUT OF MY 
LATER YEARS 


by 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Le IS THE FIRST new collection 
of papers, since 1936, by the emi- 
nent physicist. A considerable num-- 
ber of these essays have never been 
published before in any language. 
$4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 62, New York 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite Shipment by enclosing remittance) 


NEW 
MITTEE 


Granted a letter of license as a lay- 


YORK FELLOWSHIP COM- 


preacher effective March 15, 1950 for 
three years to Doris M. Trafton. 


Donatp W. Lawson 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
Please remember your gifts for the 
Fair tables at Ferry Beach. We need 
your co-operation. Please send articles 
to Mrs. Gladys Wolley, 136 Washington 
Street, Medford, Mass. 
Eloise Wellington, 
Recording Secretary 


Crackling 


A college reunion brought together 
two sorority sisters who hadn’t seen each 
other for several years. 

“Do you remember,” asked one, “the 
red-haired boy we used to meet at the 
tennis club?” 

“Do I,” replied the other, “He told 
me that if I didn’t marry him he would 
do something terrible. I often wonder - 
what became of him.” 

And the first one snapped: 

“He happens to be my husband.” 

England Review - 
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For New Church Members orily 
One Year Subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
for $2.00 

An informed church member is an active 
church member. Readers of 
The Christian Leader are informed 
church members. 


There is still time to take advantage of our special introductory rate of $2.00 per 
year for new members received in the spring of 1950. 


SEND IN YOUR LIST OF NEW MEMBERS NOW 
Together with $2.00 each, and we will send each one 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER FOR ONE YEAR 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


I would like copies of The Christian Leader for distribution to new members. 


Board of Trustees 
The Men’s Club has agreed to finance new member subscriptions at 


Women’s Association the special introductory rate of $2.00 each. 
Couples’ Club 


Signed, minister or other church officer 


At this bargain price, we cannot allow any subscription commission. : oa 
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